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fter completing tactical maneuvers a flight of 
A-4s proceeded to its home field for section 
penetration and GCAs. 

During a routine penetration the first section broke 
out of the overcast at 8000 ft and was picked up by 
radar for a surveillance approach. 

While descending to 2300 ft the leader informed 
GCA that he would be on the left, that both aircraft 
would land, and that the wingman would drop back 
while on final to obtain a landing interval. 


Upon turning final at eight miles, the gear and flaps 
were dropped. At five miles the speed brakes were ex- 
tended and a descent of 500 feet per minute estab- 
lished. Three to four miles from the runway the con- 
troller asked for a little more interval between the 
aircraft. From here the approach progressed normally 
until about 4 mile out. Suddenly, the wingman’s 
airplane began a rapid descent, which continued un- 
til the plane crashed in a level attitude 1225 ft short 
of the runway. Continued 
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Section penetrations/GCA's are sometimes necessary. 


Since evidence of engine failure, control malfunc- 
tion or pilot incapacitation could not be found, the 
accident board came to the conclusion that the wing- 
man got a sink rate going while taking interval, and 
was at too low an altitude to effect a recovery. 

Although an excessive sink rate appears to have 
been the direct cause of this mishap, other factors 
also contributed to the final outcome. These factors 
will crop up later on. The following discussion of 
section GCAs will rely principally upon the investi- 
gative results of this and similar mishaps to help point 
out a few problems and pitfalls associated with the 
maneuver. 

Why make a section GCA anyway? According to the 
A-4 NATOPS manual, “Section penetrations/GCAs 
will be necessary when certain failures occur which 
preclude making an instrument approach without air- 
borne assistance. . .” Essentially, if a member of a 
flight encounters any one of the following circum- 
stances, a section approach may be appropriate. 

e Loss of a primary flight instrument 

e Loss of navigation equipment 

e Loss of radio 

e Electrical failure 

e Excessive vertigo or other pilot disablement 
Saturated traffic conditions on top, impending de- 
terioration of weather or operational necessity might 
be additional reasons for making a section penetra- 
tion/GCA. Of course, individual approaches are 
advisable in instrument conditions unless some 
logical justification exists for coming down in section. 

A good beginning is often half the battle in any 
field of endeavor and this is especially true of forma- 


tion flying. A formation flight begins during the 
preflight briefing. A good briefing helps blunt the 
effect of the unexpected. It gives the wingman an ideg 
of what to expect from takeoff to landing because alj 
phases of the flight receive adequate attention. The 
flight leader also benefits from a good brief because, 
in the process of preparation, he has provided him. 
self with an outline for the entire flight. 


The GCA Pattern 

For purposes of our discussion here the GCA 
pattern is considered to be that portion of the total 
approach lying between the penetration and the glide 
slope. 

Basically, the procedures to be accomplished by a 
section in the GCA pattern consist of slowing down, 
dirtying up and making various heading and altitude 
changes. Here, as in any phase of formation flying, 
coordination between the flight leader and wingman 
is essential. 

What are some of the factors that affect coordina. 
tion in a formation flight? Consider these for a starter. 

e Thoroughness of the briefing 

e Airmanship of the flight leader 
Of course the section leader cannot cover-every detail 
of the flight, or foresee every eventuality, but he can 
brief his wingman on the following items: 

e Airspeeds in the GCA pattern 

e Hand signals/light signals (i.e. HEFOE and 

special squadron signals) 

e His anticipated position in the formation 

e Where configuration changes can be expected 

in the pattern 

e Procedure in the event of certain appropriate 

emergencies 


Waveoff procedure 


Preflight briefing . . . the best place to begin a formation flight, 
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Airmanship covers a multitude of individual tech- 
niques. We usually think of the term as applying to 
a pilot’s ability to handle his airplane—his touch or 
smoothness on the controls, so to speak. This is defi- 
nitely part of its meaning and airmanship in this 
sense is particularly important in formation flying. 

A smooth-flying lead is cherished by his wingman 
for a number of reasons. Two important ones are 
that he doesn’t have to expend as much physical 
energy and fuel to maintain a good position. 

But airmanship also pertains to another aspect 
which is essential in formation flying. In describing 
it, perhaps the expression “consideration for the 
wingman” would be appropriate. A section leader 
cannot think of himself as a free agent when up in the 
blue. This has been emphasized to him since his first 
formation flight in basic. His every move must be 
predicated upon the effect it will have on the wing- 
man. 

Consideration for the wingman begins before take- 
off, in the brief, when the flight leader explains what 
he is going to do and essentially how he intends to 
do it. It continues throughout the flight as he en- 
deavors to follow his own guidelines wherever possi- 
ble. It means giving the wingman advance warning 
when a change in plans or procedures is anticipated. 
And finally, it applies to any technique that can be 
used to help the wingman maintain a good position. 
For example, when dropping the landing gear some 
F-8 pilots give a split-second lead by waiting till 
the wingman’s gear doors crack open before actuating 
their own. This is a small consideration, perhaps, but 
it’s the type of technique that can help the wingman 
hold his position, and in this particular situation, 
avoid overrunning the lead aircraft. In the soup, 


Airmanship in formation flying includes consideration for the Some flight leaders prefer to dirty up on top before starting 


wingman. 
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especially at night, use of the radio (by the leader) 
to initiate configuration changes is a big help. 

What can happen in a situation in which a wing- 
man is unnecessarily burdened to maintain position? 
Let’s review one such account. A section of A-4s 
began a tacan penetration from 20,000 ft with the 
wingman in a right-wing position. At 15,000, the 
descent was slowed, as briefed, and both pilots lower- 
ed their landing gear. This transition left the flight 
higher than normal in the approach pattern, and at 
10,000 ft, GCA had to “box” them around to allow 
time for further descent. Interrupting the penetration 
in this manner was not only nonstandard, but it de- 
layed the approach and placed additional and un- 
necessary burdens on the wingman. /f a dirty pene- 
tration is desired, the necessary configuration changes 
would best be made on top, before the descent begins. 

Perhaps the most demanding aspect of the section 
GCA pattern is “dirtying up” in formation while on 
the gages—especially at night. Some pilots avoid this 
problem, fuel permitting, by dirtying up on top be- 
fore starting the penetration. This is especially helpful 
if the weather is expected to be solid down to mini- 
mums. Again, problems like this usually can be fore- 
seen and at least partially worked out in a compre- 
hensive preflight brief. 

The section GCA pattern is basically a transition 
phase in the total approach. It provides a brief op- 
portunity for the leader to settle down on the gages, 
check his wingman’s position and otherwise get set 
up for the next phase . . . final approach. 

Final Approach 

During their preflight brief two A-4 pilots decided 
to make a section approach upon arrival at the home 
field. They also agreed that the leader would land 


a section penetration. 
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At 4 mile tower operator saw an amber approach light (on 


speed) on lead aircraft and a green light (slow) on No. 2. 


slightly fast and long and the wingman would take 
interval and land behind the leader. 

As the approach began, existing weather at the field 
was 400 broken with four miles visibility. After pick- 
ing up the flight at seven miles, the GCA final con- 
troller advised that an aircraft, which had landed five 
minutes earlier, had “broke out at 34 mile.” Visibility 
was decreasing, now estimated at 1 mile in fog. 
As the flight leader started down the glide path, 
he observed his wingman to be in a good right-wing 
position. 

The outside observer saw the flight break out of the 
murk about one mile from GCA touchdown point and 
called “visual contact.” 

Meanwhile the flight leader had looked outside 
upon reaching 400 ft of indicated altitude, and upon 
seeing the datum lights on the mirror reported “run- 
way in sight.” From this point, he proceeded to land 
his aircraft about 1000 ft down the runway on the 
left side. The wingman began to settle rapidly and 
contacted the ground, wings level, 100 ft short of the 
approach end. 

Prior to the crash, a tower operator took a final 
landing gear check with his binoculars. At about 4 
mile he observed a green approach light (slow) on 
the wingman’s aircraft and an amber light (on 
speed) on the leader’s aircraft. The leader’s changed 
from amber to red (fast) as he approached touch- 
down. A few seconds later the wingman’s airplane 
hit short. 

A review of several mishaps similar to this one 
indicates that, if problems are to be encountered 
on final during a section GCA, they will most 
likely arise shortly after the flight leader sees the 
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runway, especially if visual contact occurs within one 
to two miles of touchdown. Usually one or both of the 
following factors are involved: 

e Airspeed 

e Landing interval 

What about airspeed on final . . . the flight leader's 

in particular? Here is what some of the NATOPS 
manuals say about it: 

F-8 “If leading a section approach, slow to 14 
KIAS on final. .” “Do not slow to optimum 
landing speed until approaching touchdown.” 

F-4 “The leader should transition to optimum ap 
proach speed when the runway is sighted. . .” 

A-4 “After turning onto final, the leader should 
use a speed 10 kts faster than optimum 


angle-of-attack airspeed.” 


Landing gear sheared after wingman hit 100 ft short during 
section GCA. 


Runway lip drove nose gear stub up into fuselage fuel cell ... 
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h of the A-1 “After turning onto final, the leader should 

use a speed 10 kts faster than optimum air- 

The wording of these statements is admittedly 

leader's @ general, but they do indicate that the flight leader is 

ATOPS @ expected to maintain a speed faster than optimum 

angle-of-attack airspeed in order to provide a com- 

to 145 fortable margin for the airspeed fluctuations of his 
: wingman. 

a ore mishap involving a couple of A-4s dem- 

um ap onstrates the importance of accurate determination 

red..." of optimum angle-of-attack or Donut airspeed. The 

should flight leader stated that his airspeed was 130 kts 

ptimum § final—10 kts above Donut speed in accordance 


with NATOPS procedures. However, based on the 
fuel remaining in his aircraft at shutdown (about 
2750 lbs), it was determined that his airspeed on 
final should have been a minimum of 135 kts—10 kts 
above the correct Donut speed of 125 kts. The prob- 
ability that the flight leader miscalculated his fuel 
weight is further substantiated by the RDO’s state- 
ment to the effect that the lead aircraft was showing 
an amber light just before no. 2 crashed short of the 
runway. 

In three out of five mishaps involving section ap- 
proaches both pilots had planned to land on the 
initial approach. This decision was reached either be- 
fore takeoff or before turning final. 

In a fourth case, the flight leader -had decided 
upon individual landings after turning on final in 
VFR conditions, He then reversed the decision about 
two miles from touchdown, after overhearing trans- 
missions to other aircraft in the area advising that 


cell... - and aircraft came to rest in flames on the runway. 


Wingman crashed on short final during section GCA. Brief 
called for him to take interval and land behind lead air- 
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the field was expected to go IFR in 15 to 20 minutes. 

Two things are significant in each of these four 
mishaps. 

e It was not imperative, from any standpoint, for 
both aircraft to land on the initial approach. 

e The wingman was attempting to establish longi- 
tudinal separation when he got into difficulty. 

What procedure should the leader follow after his 
section establishes visual contact with the runway? 

Should he attempt a section landing? 

Establish an interval and make individual land- 
ings? 

Wave off and let the wingman land alone? 

Although some NATOPS manuals suggest a course 
of action for a given set of circumstances, the final 
decision is left primarily up to the flight leader. 

The F-8 NATOPS manual comments on this seg- 
ment of the section approach in one sentence. “If a 
section approach is made to a runway not suitable for 
a safe section landing, the wingman will land and 
the leader will enter a box pattern for another ap- 
proach.” What determines whether a runway is 
suitable for a section landing? This is also left up 
to the flight leader’s judgment. Presumably, runway 
width, length, condition (wet or dry), crosswind 
component and availability of arresting gear are all 
logical considerations. 5 

The A-4 and A-l1 NATOPS manuals contain a 
more comprehensive treatment of the subject. “After 
the leader signals that the runway is in sight, the 
wingman should anticipate a spread-section (‘open- 
section’ is used in the A-1 manual) landing. The 
wingman should not descend below the leader once 


craft on initial approach. 
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the descent on final is started until the leader signals 
the runway is visible, and the wingman has the 
runway in sight. The leader will execute a low-visi- 
bility approach or another GCA if conditions (fuel, 
weather) permit. The leader should land, if in his 
opinion it is inadvisable to waveoff.” 

NAResTraCom procedures are even more specific. 
“If the weather is above circling minimums, the 
lead pilot shall not land on the initial approach but 
shall circle the airport behind his wingman, provid- 
ing fuel permits and he is not encountering an 
emergency situation himself.” Continuing, “If the 
weather is below circling minimums a section landing 
is permissible and will be executed in accordance 
with the applicable NATOPS manual.” 

By implication then, if not by direction, one can 
deduce from the above statements that section. land- 
ings are inadvisable except in those circumstances 
where, in the judgment of the flight leader, they are 
unavoidable. Presumably, the same reasoning also 
applies to the landing aspects of practice section 
approaches in VFR conditions. 

In situations where both aircraft must land on the 
initial approach, the flight leader has to decide 
whether to make a section landing or attempt to 
establish an interval and make separate landings. 

If the runway is suitable for a section landing, 
and visual contact is not anticipated until near mini- 
mums, the flight leader should logically plan for a 
section landing. The hazards attendant to having the 
wingman attempt to obtain an interval after runway 
contact close to the field, say within one to two miles 
of touchdown, are documented by the preceding 
discussion! 

If the runway is unsuitable for a section landing, 
the flight leader is faced with a dilemma—particu- 
larly if both aircraft must land on the initial ap- 
proach, weather is anticipated down to or near 
minimums and circumstances preclude proceeding 
to an alternate. In this critical situation, the wing- 
man has the unenviable task of judiciously obtaining 
whatever longitudinal separation is possible during 
the time interval between visual contact and touch- 
down. The flight leader has a twofold objective in 
a rare situation like this. 

e Insure that the wingman has a healthy margin 
of airspeed when he goes visual. 

e Assist in establishing an interval by keeping 
his airspeed up till touchdown, landing a little long 
and fast if the runway length permits. 

Let’s take a final situation in which both aircraft 
must land on the initial approach to a runway that 
is suitable for a section landing; and consider further 


that the flight leader sees the runway while still three 
or four miles out. Here, the flight leader can elect 
to make a section landing or establish an interval 
between the aircraft at that point and make indivi. 
dual landings. The latter seems a more logical choice 
in this particular set of circumstances, because the 
interval can be obtained while the flight is still at 
an appreciable altitude and before touchdown jg 
imminent. If this is the decision, the wingman could 
establish an interval by making gentle “s” turns, of 
perhaps even more preferable, the leader could make 
a 360 and land behind the wingman. In past section 
approach accidents the problem developed when 4 
wingman took off an excessive amount of power int 
attempting to drop back and get an interval. 
The Landing 

Landing out of a section GCA is normally ae. 
complished in one of the following ways: 

e Leader waves off on the initial approach. . . 
wingman lands 

e A section landing is made on the initial ap- 
proach 

e An interval is established at some ‘point after 
runway contact and individual landings are made 
on the initial approach 

The first procedure, in which the leader waves off 
on the initial approach, seems to be advisable if 
circumstances are favorable. 

After being assured that the wingman sees the 
runway, the leader initiates a waveoff and either 
remains in the airport traffic pattern (weather per- 
mitting) or starts around for another GCA. The 
wingman proceeds independently to a landing. 

Aside from being necessary in certain situations, 
section landings facilitate rapid recovery of aircraft 
ashore . . . an aspect that might have decided ad- 
vantages if operational urgency dictates. 

What procedure does the wingman follow after the 
flight goes visual, assuming a section landing is to 
be made? 

Except for a reminder in some manuals to the 
effect that the wingman should not descend below the 
leader until he has sighted the runway, no specific 
guidelines are available. When the weather is right 
down to minimums, some pilots prefer to ride 
with the leader all the way down to touchdown. 
Others prefer to transition directly to the meatball if 
a mirror is available and proceed with a mirror 
landing. Any number of techniques could be ap- 
plicable at this point, provided they do not involve 
hacking off a lot of power and rapidly dropping back, 
with the attendant possibilities of getting an ex 
cessive sink rate going or tangling with the leader’s 
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Wingman tangled with leader's turbulence on " geation SCA 
short. 


final, lost control and hit 


turbulence. 

NATOPS and NAResTraCom procedures com- 

ment on some aspects of the section landing. 

F-4 “The leader should transition to optimum 
speed when the runway is sighted, touching 
down 500-1000 ft down the runway on his 
side. The wingman should avoid getting 
‘sucked’ and maintain a normal wing posi- 
tion except that as he approaches the runway, 
he moves out to give additional wingtip clear- 
ances at touchdown.” 

F-8 “Do not slow to optimum landing speed until 
approaching touchdown. This will allow the 
wingman, when he has the runway in sight, 
to take separation by slowing and to make 
his own landing.” 

A-4 “. . . the wingman should anticipate a spread- 
section landing.” 

A-1 “. . . the wingman should anticipate an open- 
section landing.” 

NAResTraCom “If a section landing becomes 
necessary, it is imperative that the wingman 
be advised that he should anticipate lateral 
separation and that reduction of power on 
final to attain an interval can be disastrous.” 

In the investigation of a mishap involving two 

A-4s, an accident board was critical of the manner 
in which the pilots intended to accomplish their 
“section” landing. Their brief called for the leader 
to land slightly fast and long and for the wingman 
to “take interval” and land behind the leader. 

The Board acknowledged that “the NATOPS 

manual does not prohibit two-plane section GCAs to 
touchdown,” but it suggested that the manual should 


also contain more specific guidelines with regard to 
landing interval. It contended further that “more 
safe conditions would have existed had the standard 
procedure been for the wingman to maintain a con- 
stant relative bearing to touchdown vice attempting 
to take longitudinal separation.” 

Providing additional comment on this aspect, one 
endorser suggested that “The relative bearing that 
the wingman maintains on the leader to touchdown 
is of less consequence than that the bearing be 
constant. A bearing aft of the leader’s beam would 
seem advisable in that it allows the wingman to keep 
in sight through peripheral vision, both the leader 
and the runway ahead. A spread-section can be ac- 
complished on a constant relative bearing without 
reduction of power providing the wingman’s initial 
position is constant with respect to the leader.” 

A small amount of nose-to-tail clearance is desir- 
able on rollout during a section landing because it 
provides at least some possibility for the wingman to 
avoid a collision should the leader lose directional 
control. This clearance may be accomplished in 
several ways. 

e A small amount is obtained as the wingman 
takes lateral separation after breakout while main- 
taining a constant bearing relative to the leader. 

e Additional nose-to-tail clearance is obtained if 
the wingman touches down first near the approach 
end of the runway, and the flight leader lands further 
down . . . say 500 to 1000 ft beyond the approach end 


or a GCA touchdown point. 

The wingman’s position during a section landing is 
normally on the side opposite the missed-approach 
turn. When a significant crosswind exists, he should 


Normal position for wingman during section GCA is on side 
opposite missed-approach turn. 
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be positioned on the upwind side of the leader in 
order to remove him from possible contact with the 
lead plane’s jet or prop wash. This of course places 
the leader on the downwind side of the runway dur- 
ing rollout . . . a less-than-optimum position to cope 
with a high crosswind in any aircraft, and particularly 
so if he happens to be driving an A-4. 

Collision on the runway during rollout is perhaps 
the greatest potential hazard associated with section 
landings. Should the lead aircraft lose directional 
control for any reason, such as a blown tire, locked 
brake or cocked nosewheel on touchdown or during 
rollout, a situation could develop in which the wing- 
man might have limited maneuvering space or time 
to avoid a collision. . 

How About the Drag Chute? 

Section rollout procedures are discussed briefly 
in the F-4 NATOPS manual. “The wingman will call 
‘Good Chute’ or ‘No Chute’ as the case may be. The 
leader will not actuate his drag chute until hearing 
the call from the wingman. If the wingman has no 
drag chute, the leader will deploy his chute, allowing 
the wingman to pass him well clear on the wingman’s 
side of the runway.” 

This procedure provides additional nose-to-tail 
clearance in a normal situation because the wingman 


initiates deceleration first. If the wingman has 4 
“No Chute,” it serves notice to the leader that the 
wingman will probably pass him during the rollout, 
In a rare situation, it might be possible for the wing 
man to make a midfield arrestment before over 
taking the leader. Otherwise, he should remain well 
clear, pass the leader and plan to take the overrug 
gear if needed. 

What happens when the leader’s chute fails during 
a section landing? NATOPS advises a waveoff in case 
of drag chute nondeployment “if conditions are not 
ideal to stop the aircraft.” Let’s assume a waveoll 
isn’t possible for some reason. What then? Perhaps 
the only logical choice remaining to the leader in 4 
situation like this is to slow down as much as possible 
with judicious breaking and take the overrun gear. 
In no case should he attempt to make a midfield 
arrestment with a wingman rolling out behind him. 

What about the rare case of a double-chute failure 
during a section landing? Once again, waveoffs are 
a logical course of action if feasible. If not, the 
leader could roll it out to the end and take the overrun 
gear if necessary, while the wingman maneuvers into 
position for a centerline engagement of the midfield 
arresting gear. If a midfield arrestment fails, the wing- 
man is faced with the prospect of either stopping 


Individual landings are preferable unless an operational urgency, weather, or aircraft emergency dictates otherwise, 
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on the runway or maneuvering to avoid a collision 
with the leader if both of them have to use the 
overrun. 


Shutdown? 
Section landing procedure in some units calls for 


the wingman to shutdown during rollout and take 
the midfield arresting gear if it appears he may over- 
run the leader. Since securing the engine (or at least 
one engine in the F-4) helps slow the aircraft, it 
seems to be an especially good procedure in any case 
where stopping problems are also encountered, and 
the pilot has determined to remain on the runway 
vice taking it around. Normally, the flight leader 
should plan to use the entire runway for his rollout 
and be prepared to engage the overrun gear should 
stopping problems be encountered. 


Separate Landings 

A landing in which there is an appreciable interval 
between the aircraft is preferable to a section landing 
provided weather conditions are such that the interval 
can be established while the flight is still at least 
three to four miles from touchdown. This procedure 
has an advantage over the section landing because it 
gives the no. 2 pilot (whether leader or wingman) 
more time to react if the lead plane has difficulty on 
the runway. For example, should the first pilot blow 
& tire on touchdown and lose directional control, the 
tio. 2 man, being still airborne on short final, might 


1 have time to wave off, shift to the other side of the 


tunway or drop his hook and prepare to take the first 
st of arresting gear. Admittedly, each of these reac- 


@tions might also be possible in a section landing, but 
mm the reaction time factor would make success less 


Flight leader delays chute actuation on rollout until he learns 
status of wingman's chute. 
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likely. This type of landing procedure is particularly 
applicable to practice section GCAs in VFR condi- 
tions. 


Conclusions 


We have placed particular emphasis on the pre- 
flight briefing and the desirability of making in- 
dividual landings, whenever a choice is possible. 
Why? 

The importance of the preflight briefing for a 
formation hop cannot be overemphasized. Here, in 
essence is what one flight leader thoroughly covered 
during his preflight briefing: 

e Tactical maneuvers 

e Section takeoff procedures 

e Enroute procedures 

e Section penetration procedures 


Now, was the brief complete at this point? 


Did it cover all phases of the flight from takeoff to 
landing? How about the GCA pattern? The final ap- 
proach? The landing? If one might possibly have 
a wingman along during these evolutions, shouldn’t 
they also be briefed in detail? In every section ap- 
proach mishap referred to in this article, the pre- 
flight brief (its content or lack of it) was considered 
to have been a contributing ‘factor. 

The previous discussion of section landings need 
not be taken as a blanket indictment of the maneuver, 
for operational necessity or an emergency situation 
might dictate that both aircraft land in section on 
the initial approach. The object was to stimulate 
thinking on the problems associated with section 
landings and emphasize the need for maximum co- 
ordination between the pilots during rollout. A 
sudden emergency, causing loss of directional control 
or breaking capability, might necessitate split-second 
decisions to avert a collision. In a situation where 
one of the aircraft is NORDO the problem is further 
complicated because the pilots cannot communicate 
on the runway during rollout. 

The emergency conditions in which a section GCA 
might be necessary are serious and common enough 
to warrant practicing them in VFR conditions on a 
consistent basis. As an attack or fighter pilot, your 
proficiency in this procedure might someday mean 
the difference between bringing a cripple down all 
the way or just part of the way. 

Editor's Note: Model managers are currently in the process of 
standardizing procedures for section instrument a 


pproaches. 
The results are expected to be incorporated into the applicable 
NATOPS manuals at the next manual review conference. 
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A Most Memorable Monday 


“Mon morning” is a phrase which raises a 

groan of mock despair in most anybody’s 
group. Here’s the story of an F-8E pilot’s Monday 
morning . . . a morning he will never forget. 

The Most Memorable Monday rolled around at the 
end of a very pleasant week end. The pilot’s Satur- 
day was spent working around the yard and on his 
car. The day ended with a barbecue dinner with 
some neighbors. Sunday morning was devoted to the 
Sunday papers and playing with the children. After 
lunch the family went for a_drive. Later they visited 
neighbors. Following dinner at home our pilot re- 
laxed with a magazine and did some exercises. Since 
he was scheduled to fly the next day as leader for 
a gunnery hop, by 2200 he was in bed. 

Monday morning and the tempo stepped up .. . 
0600, out of bed . . . 0620, breakfast . . . 0635, drove 
to work . . . 0655, dressed in flight gear . . . 0700, 
brief . . . 0735, man aircraft after thorough preflight 
. . 0805, take off... 

The flight rendezvoused over a coastal inlet and 
proceeded into the warning area for firing. The pilot 
made a fly-by pass and two dummy runs. On com- 
pletion of his second firing run, as he passed the 
tow aircraft and started pulling the nose up, he heard 
several loud explosions like compressor stalls. This 
was followed by rising EGT, decreasing RPM, fire in 
the tail section and a fire warning light. He leveled 
the aircraft’s wings, positioned himself and at ap- 
proximately 325 kts and 20,000 ft, he ejected. 

“The shot was good with very little if any hesita- 
tion,” he recalls. “There was a big rush of air and 
I felt myself tumbling . . . I was getting heavy posi- 
tive and negative G loads so I forced my head up. 
I could not see a stabilizer drogue.” 

The pilot was about to actuate the ditching handle 
when the seat separated from him. The seat moved 
aft and above but remained attached to him.* When 
the pilot saw that he was connected to the seat, he 
began to haul in the twisted risers to free himself. 
When he got hold of the seat, he tried to kick it 
loose. At this time the ditching handle came into view 
close at hand and he actuated it. As he disengaged 
the ditching handle, the seat immediately floated 
clear. 

* The seat was attached by the link line through the guil- 


lotine trap to the personnel parachute which was connected 
by the risers to the pilot’s torso harness.—Ed. 


“I pulled my D-ring and got a good chute,” he 
continues. “I would guess that I was at about 7000 
ft since the clouds were at 3000 ft. My risers were 
slightly twisted when I pulled the manual chute re- 
lease and this snapped my neck when the chute 


opened.” 

The pilot looked down and saw the seat falling 
away. 

During descent, the pilot removed his gloves and 
inflated one chamber of the Mk-3C life preserver. He 
deployed the raft and checked to see if his survival 
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ies were tied securely, At 3000 ft he attached 
the raft lanyard to his torso harness. 

“| blew the raft just before getting ready to hit. 
[ was in a good position for landing so I pitched the 
raft to one side and hit the water.” 

He was still breathing oxygen from his mask and 
had no trouble for the few seconds he was submerged. 
Releasing the rocket jet fittings was no problem. He 
removed his mask after surfacing. 

“When I came back to the surface I was alongside 
the raft so just climbed aboard,” he states. “Some of 
my shroud lines got tangled with the seat pack, so 
after boarding the raft, I cut the lines free with the 
shroud cutter. If any pilot does not have a shroud 
cutter as part of his personal gear, I would like to 


point out that it is an outstanding piece of gear and 
that it works beautifully. 

“I pulled everything into the raft, got out a day 
distress signal to be ready to give wind direction to 
the helo and tied the seat pack to the side of my 
raft. I threw some dye marker onto the parachute 
and it really started to color things real fast. A 
Willie Fudd came by and dropped a smoke flare. 
He was followed by two S-2s. I figured I had plenty 
of attention by this time. 

“I saw the helo coming from the northwest so I 
crawled from the raft and left all the goodies in it. 
The helo pilot gave me a good spot with the horse- 
collar sling so I attached the snap to the lift ring 
on my torso harness and was hauled aboard. 

“The only item I lost from my personal gear dur- 
ing ejection was the mercury light which was at- 
tached to the right shoulder of my torso harness. The 
light broke loose but I still had the attachment.” 

After lengthy investigation into the seat malfunc- 
tion, the aircraft accident investigation board con- 
cluded that the drogue gun did not operate properly. 
The most probable cause, the board thought, was 
that the drogue gun was not cocked. 
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For Your 
Protection... 
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1) 
Selection. 


MAKE THE ALTERNAT 


a br; word alternate has several meanings. To most 
of us it probably has a meaning synonymous 
with second best, least desirable, second string, only 
used as a last resort, or some similar meaning. 

In an effort to boost their morale and importance, 
many coaches of modern day football teams have 
called their second unit the alternate unit. 

We in aviation would do well to take a page from 
the coach’s book when planning a cross-country and 
selection of an alternate. The alternate in this case 
must have as much purpose and meaning as the 
first team, our primary destination. The alternate 
destination must be placed on the first team if it is 
to work effectively for us. 

There are probably some aviators who look upon 
the selection of an alternate airport as a means of 
“paper protection” for higher echelons. That is, some 
requirement written for the apparent purpose of pro- 
tecting other people. The alternate destination is 
there for your protection and your protection only. 
When the alternate is selected carefully and planned 
correctly it can be a life saver. It is true that experi- 
ence and ability will usually get us out of situations 
we did not plan for; but the alternate flight plan is 
somewhat like the correct response to an aircraft 
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emergency, the more we have trained and planned 
for it, the better are our chances of handling it. 

A pilot was planning an IFR flight in a jet air- 
craft. There was a front in his destination area and 
a penetration would be required, but the ceiling was 
fairly high, in the vicinity of 1500 ft. The pilot 
selected an alternate that was only 10 miles away 
from his destination, disregarding the probability 
that it would have the same weather as his destina- 
tion. 
It is desirable that the alternate be reasonably 
close to the destination, but in this case it was so 
tidiculously close that any inflight planning or 
squaring away between the two would be extremely 
difficult. 

Upon arrival the pilot was greeted with the in- 
struction “proceed to alternate” because of the con- 
gested air traffic in his destination area. 

A tacan penetration was commenced over the alter- 
nate tacan penetration fix. The approach required a 
left turn at the 10-mile fix to remain on the 9-mile 
lacan arc for an arcing approach to the field. For 
some reason, instead of a left turn, the pilot made 
a right turn and crashed into the hills. 

The flight planning factors involved in this ac- 
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cident are unknown to the writer. However, it ap- 
peared from the pilot’s radio transmissions that he 
was confused and unfamiliar with the approach. There 
was a strong probability that he was attempting to 
read and interpret the penetration while in the act of 
performing it! It is extremely difficult to make a jet 
penetration in this manner. Two points are made 
here: 

e Select your alternate with care 

e Study your alternate flight plan thoroughly 

When do we have to designate an alternate on our 
instrument flight plan? OpNav P3710.7B governs 
instrument flight rules. According to it, an alternate 
is required whenever the destination is forecast to 
have a ceiling below 5000 ft and visibility of less 
than five miles at your ETA plus two hours. 

Be especially leery of your destination if there is 
a small dew point spread, or if there is a front in 
the area. The weather may change quicker, or more 
drastically, than the aerologist predicts. As has been 
said, “The weather-wise pilot looks upon a forecast 
as a professional advice rather than the absolute 
truth. . . .” Also, airfields in the desert, with visibili- 
ties forecasted at 20 to 50 miles can go instruments 
in a hurry with blowing dust at the most inopportune 
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How’s the weather? 


times. To further complicate problems from blowing 
dust, bases in these locations often do not have radar 
to assist during the instrument approach. 

There isn’t anything in the rules that states you 
cannot designate an alternate on your flight plan if 
the conditions are above the 5000/5 minimums at 
your destination. Even if you do not designate an 
alternate on your flight plan, you should certainly 
in every case have one in mind. There are situations 
of saturated traffic, out of service navigation aids, 
or loss of navigation aids, any of which may force 
you too proceed to one. You are ahead of the game 
if you have already planned and studied an alternate 
plan in advance. 

According to OpNavInst P3710.7B, certain weather 
minimums must be available at our alternate field at 
ETA and two hours beyond (See table at right). 

These weather criteria for IFR clearances are 
based on actual or forecast conditions and are to be 
used as a basis for the approving of clearances for 
flights to be conducted under instrument flight rules. 
At this time it might be well to point out that, in 
general, a clearance cannot be authorized for a des- 
tination at which the weather is forecast to be below 
minimums upon arrival unless an alternate airfield is 
available that is forecast to be at or above 5000 ft 
ceiling and five miles visibility for ETA plus two 
hours. 

Fuel is another important consideration in the 
selection of an alternate. The fuel requirements for 
the alternate in a jet are 10% more fuel than is re- 
quired to go to the destination, then to the alternate. 
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This 10% reserve should be sufficient for at least 2) 
minutes of flight and is to be computed from the ap 
plicable flight manual maximum endurance char 
at the 10,000-ft fuel flow level. These are minimums 
and should be treated as such. The margin for erro 
gets extremely thin below them. 

The ideal alternate is one that has differen 
weather from that at the destination, has better, o 
as good, facilities and is within reasonable rang 
of the destination for fuel requirements. The two 
most common ways to improve the weather avail 
able are by distance, or by change of terrain. Either 
pick an alternate far enough away to have better 
weather or with different terrain features that wil 
give the same results. 

If the weather situation can be improved this wil 
increase the chances of making a successful approach, 
A successful approach at the alternate is a must, as 
this is usually the end of the line for jets from a 
fuel standpoint. 

There should be no sacrifice of navigation aids, 
radar assistance or runway length at the alternate 
if it can be avoided. A general rule is that if you 
are a little leery of the field as a primary destination, 
be real leery of selecting it as an alternate. 

The distance from the destination to the alternate 
has a direct relationship between the weather and 
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the fuel. It should be far enough away to have im- 
proved weather but not so far that it seriously com- 
promises the reserve fuel situation. As a general 
rule, about 100 miles for jets will satisfy these two 
conditions. 

Some ¢ommon mistakes in the selection of an 
alternate are to select one too close, to select one too 


differen: 


etter, OM far away, to select one that is enroute to the destina- 
le rang tion, or to be influenced by get-home-itis in the se- 
The jection. 
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A get-home-itis selection of an alternate and/or 
one that is too close to the destination are usually re- 
lated. The accident that was mentioned earlier is an 
example of an alternate that was too close to the 
destination. A hypothetical example of this would 
be in a situation where a pilot with a hot date waiting 
in San Diego picks North Island as his destination 
and Miramar, only eight miles away as his alternate. 
The thing that should be apparent to him is that 
weather conditions which would prevent a safe land- 
ing at North Island would probably also prevent a 
safe landing at Miramar. 
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: if yous Selecting an alternate that is beyond the fuel limi- 

ination, § tations of your aircraft can only result in obvious 
consequences if you have to proceed to it. 

Iternate There is certainly nothing wrong with the selec- 

er and § tion of an enroute alternate when it satisfies all 
of the conditions, provided you are not influenced 

a thereby into cutting corners, If the alternate is to be 


passed before the destination is reached there may 
be a tendency to slice the fuel down to the minimum. 
In case of radio failure you will still have to go to 
your destination before going to the alternate, and 
if this does occur the fuel situation can become 
critical. 


Here’s an example of what can happen. An enroute 
alternate is selected with the idea of changing 
destination if the fuel plan gets behind. Complete 
radio failure after takeoff, a 4000-ft lower altitude 
assignment than requested, and a higher than pre- 
dicted headwind component all combined to make 
the enroute change of destination highly desirable, 
but impossible under the circumstances. 

Although an uneventful landing was made at the 
destination, a return to the alternate, had it become 
necessary, would not have been possible with the 
fuel that remained aboard. The lesson was learned. 
In selecting an alternate do not be influenced by an 
urge to pass over the alternate before reaching des- 
tination. If you are in the soup without a radio, it 
might as well be on the other side of the destination. 

The last point I wish to make is a short one, but 
it is perhaps the most tragic of all the mistakes that 
can be made with respect to alternates, Many pilots 
have crashed simply because they failed to execute 
a good, well-planned alternate flight plan when the 
situation called for it. If it becomes obvious that you 
should proceed to your alternate then don’t hesitate— 
GO! Refuel that bird and bring her back with a full 
fuel load to try those approaches and fight that delay. 

In summary, you should pick your alternate with 
the same care that the destination is selected. Plan 
and study the alternate flight plan as if you really 
intended to go there each time, and if the situation 
dictates a flight to your alternate proceed there im- 
mediately. An alternate is not only necessary for the 
direct aid it gives the pilot, but it also tells FAA and 
control personnel what your intentions are. 

A well-planned flight will always include an alter- 
nate flight plan—equally well-planned. 
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FATIGUE and 
the Air Traffic 
Controller 


he controller, in applying the standards con- 

tained herein, should remember that he is com- 
pletely responsible for the safety of human life 
and of valuable aircraft and cargo. Human error is 
completely intolerable.” 

How many ATC manuals contain similar state- 
ments of ideal and human standards? 

Very commendable, but despite such high flown 
ideals, which no professional controller deliberately 
compromises, human error does occur. There can 
hardly be a controller, engaged in IFR control, who 
has not some time or another seen an error com- 
mitted. An error which may or may not have caused 
an accident, depending upon the situation. Occasion- 
ally a hazard is created which leads to an investiga- 
tion, publicity and a general deterioration of the 
mutual confidence so necessary between pilot and 
controller. 

Where and why do such errors creep in? 

Surprisingly, they do not seem to occur in the 
final phases of approach and landing (where all pos- 
sible conflict has previously been resolved) nor do 


they occur in VFR circuit conditions (except wher 
a pilot has failed to carry out his instructions) . 

This leaves a major problem area; one so sy 
ceptible to human error and where serious implic. 
tions are inevitable—transfer of control and contrd 
data between Air Traffic Control Centers or betwee 
units within a Center’s jurisdiction. 

Now if we accept that no controller is normally 
or deliberately going to create a lack of separation, 
then we have to seek some factor which could affeg 
his complete physiological state, and thus make him 
in effect, a temporarily different person in his mental 
and motor reactions to the situation of the moment. 

Eliminating the more obvious external influences 
such as personal illness, drug effects, . . . we find 
only one culprit—fatigue. 

The general effects of fatigue are universal, sinc 
we are all human beings, but it is the functional re 
sults of the general effects that may have a different 
effect on a controller. It is these effects that should 
be studied and understood to enable controllers to 
operate more efficiently and safer—even while actu 
ally fatigued. Controllers should train themselves and 
others to recognize the onset of fatigue and to stave 
off its effects. 

This is essential, for with the general and growing 
shortage of personnel, the inescapable fact remains 
that the job must still be done. Thereby, constant 
vigilance for fatigue’s symptoms and results becomes 
mandatory. 

What makes fatigue so insidious? What are its 
effects and results? 

Fatigue is comprised of many factors, some inci- 
dental—drowsiness, lassitude, tiredness, . . . some 
more important—loss of efficiency and skill. Medi- 
cally we may find circulatory instability, loss of 
weight, hypoglycemia or disturbance of coordina 
tion. Because fatigue is an intangible and cannot be 
measured or defined, we have difficulty in controlling 
it, but we can study the factors that produce it and 
their relationship to each other. 

First the causes of fatigue, which can be cate 
gorized into environmental and personal causes. In 
the environmental category: 

Long and continuous periods of study 

Operationally unsatisfactory equipment 

Traffic density 

Actual position being filled 

Uncomfortable seating 

Uncomfortable ambient temperature conditions 

High general noise level 
Poorly laid out position from the standpoint of 
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These fatigue inducing circumstances are all ex- 
ternal factors, but human beings are subject to in- 
ternal stresses as well. Some of these internal or per- 
sonal factors are: 

Boredom 

Concentration 

Frustration 

Attention 

Uncertainty 

Responsibility 

Anxiety 

Apprehension 

Panic 

Fear 

To this list we can add a few more factors that 
have a definite effect: 

Hunger and thirst 

Lack of experience 

Family illness 

Financial problems 

Known personal inadequacies 

Suspected teamwork inadequacies 

Unsatisfactory personnel management 

Truly a formidable compilation. Burden an in- 
dividual with all or any combination of these factors 
and the chances to err are drastically increased. The 
error? Usually something relatively simple—an in- 
explicable error, incomprehensible to subsequent in- 
vestigation. 

The Cambridge Cockpit Studies on fatigue, con- 
ducted in a simulator, came up with several conclu- 
sions. These are set out with the original wording 
modified to fit the ATC environment. 

1. Motor responses suffer as fatigue develops. 

2. Fatigue produces a willingness to accept lower 
standards of accuracy and performance. (The 
“couldn’t care less” attitude.) 

3. Fatigue tends to induce a shift from control 
based upon the situation, to “rule of thumb” control. 
(The habit of always giving that particular flight its 
initial descent at that particular fix.) 

4. Fatigue induces a failure to check all the con- 
trol factors before implementing a control decision. 

So much for the facts—what then are some of the 
more obvious dangerous results or reactions of this 
fatigue effect? 

Failure to remain alert 

Carelessness 

Drowsiness 

Day dreaming 

Lack of stability 


Becoming aware of an error but being apathetic 
about correcting it 

Loss of self-control 

Irritability 

Irrationality 

Once again a formidable list, however the one 
which is perhaps most worthy of more detailed con- 
sideration is the last—irrationality—doing some- 
thing quite inexplicable with dangerous implications. 
Characteristic of this fatigue symptom is that the 
individual often cannot remember or explain his 
irrational action. 

One typical effect is sometimes referred to as 
“hearing cross-eyed” or “transposition error.” It 
seems to be caused by a breakdown in the communi- 
cation path within the individual. 

For instance, the controller receives an arrival esti- 
mate or progress report from an adjacent Center or 
approaching aircraft but either writes down or 
passes on, not the received information, but some- 
thing totally different. He will be quite sure that he 
wrote or passed on what he heard as he has no other 
memory of the train of events. 

Of all the fatigue symptoms, this is the most dan- 
gerous in the ATC environment, due to the vast 
amount of control data which is passed verbally be- 
tween centers, and will be for some years to come. 
The potentiality for incidents due to this sort of 
error is considerable. 

How can the effects of fatigue be reduced? In one 
word—training. 

Develop the habit of always reading back time 
and altitude on an estimate or progress report. Use 
every communication concerning a flight as an op- 
portunity to double-check the altitude. Stick rigidly 
to routine and procedure, indoctrinate yourself to do 
this normally and you will do it automatically when 
fatigue sets in. The more procedurized and routine 
the operation, the less concentration needed to run 
it; thus, more of the controller’s mind is available 
for the nonstandard problem. 

Finally—supervisory responsibility—and here it 
should be stated that although the controller himself 
has the duty to report when he feels he is suffering 
the effects of fatigue, the burden is upon the super- 
visor to be looking for it and to ring the changes 
before it gets dangerous. 

Every level of management has a responsibility 
in eliminating the fatigue factor, When long hours 
of shift cannot be avoided, fatigue must be recog- 
nized as a potential hazard and sensible precautions 
taken at the on-the-floor supervisory level.—Adapted 
from “IFATCA Journal of ATC, ‘The Controller.’” 
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Girne the days of cavemen and 
saber-tooth tigers, neglect 
and inattention have been the 
nemesis of many a stout heart. 
Luckily for the world, progress 
has been made beyond the point 
‘of having to fear the beast of the 
field as did our Paleolithic fore- 
bears; however, modern man is 
still, as always, falling victim to 
the perils of poor planning and 
inattention to detail. The follow- 
ing epic is a classic example. 

The day had been gloomy from 
the beginning. Patchy ground fog 
and haze lowered the visibility be- 
neath ragged stratus clouds that 
formed a blanket over the city. A 


cool breeze off the ocean hinted 
that rain showers might fall in the 
afternoon. 

It was a Friday, the last day of 
the month, and I needed four 
precious hours of flight time in 
order to collect the “long green.” 
I had been sitting around opera- 
tions for quite some time, trying 
to find an empty seat in anything 
that was going flying, when 
through the door strode a stalwart- 
looking senior aviator in search of 
a copilot. Being fleet of foot, I 
arrived at the head of the stam- 
pede of other pilots in need of 
time, and quickly volunteered for 
duty. It seemed that the LCDR 


was in a staff billet on one of th 
carriers tied alongside the air sta. 
tion, and at that moment, was ip 
dire need of four more hours of 
time before his ship departed the 
next morning. Since he had been 
two months behind in flight pay, 


it was necessary that he accumy § 


late a total of eight hours on this 
one available day. Thus, he had 
already flown during the morning 
hours, and needed one more trip 
into the blue to complete the time, 

Optimistically, we checked 
aerology for local weather and 
found the field to be 1400 ft over. 
cast and four miles visibility, fore 
casted to deteriorate by late after. 
noon. In view of the forecast, | 
expected the pilot to file an IFR 
flight plan at this point. He de 
clined, however, stating that it was 
too much trouble and would delay 
our takeoff. After all, he stated, 
he’d been out on a VFR flight that 
very morning and had safely re 
turned, so why go to all the 
trouble ? 

We strapped on the trusty old 
Beechcraft, made an uneventful 
takeoff, and soon were winging 
our way south at 800 ft, just under 
the clouds. As we approached the 
mountains southeast of the city the 
pilot began to look intently at each 
canyon opening we passed, as 
though searching for something. 
Then, very casually, he mentioned 
that he was looking for the mouth 
of the canyon through which he 
had flown that morning. He went 
on to explain that he had been 
able to find a break in the clouds 
after flying a short distance 
through the gulch, eliminating the 


The purpose of Anymouse (anonymous) Reports is to help prevent or overcome 
dangerous situations. They are submitted by Naval and Marine Corps aviation person- 
nel who have had hazardous or unsafe aviation experiences. As the name indicates these 
reports need not be signed. Self-mailing forms for writing Anymouse Reports are avail- 
able in readyrooms and line shacks. All reports are considered for appropriate action. 


— REPORT AN INCIDENT, PREVENT AN ACCIDENT — 
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need to climb up through the 
douds on an IFR clearance. 

I certainly wasn’t sold on the 
idea, but decided not to be “chick- 
en,” especially since he seemed to 
know what he was doing. He 
banked sharply into one of the 
canyon openings, rolled out in a 
narrow corridor between rocky 
ridges on either side, and, sure 
enough, up ahead the overcast 
broke partially so that patches 
of blue could be seen between 
the craggy mountain ledges. Mo- 
ments later we were cruising on 
top of the clouds in bright sun- 
shine. Just like the pilot said— 
“no sweat.” 

The round-robin flight was rou- 
tine, enjoying clear weather over 
to the desert air station and re- 
turn. Three hours and 45 minutes 
later, we arrived back over our 
departure point and contacted the 
NAS tower for landing instruc- 
tion. Prevailing weather was re- 
ported as 1000 ft overcast and 
three miles visibility in drizzle 
and fog. The tower’s offer of a 
GCA frequency was declined by 
the pilot, who stated that he would 
descend VFR and contact them 
later for landing clearance. At this 
point, we had only 45 minutes of 
fuel remaining in our tanks. 

We began a descent to the 
southeast toward the mountains, 
the bases of which were now solid- 
ly encased in a layer of stratiform 
clouds. I became painfully aware 
that the pilot was planning to re- 
trace his previous route through 
the mountain passes, and, in light 
of the thickening layers below, I 
began to have serious doubts that 
we'd ever find the proper canyon 
entrance. Nevertheless, he found 
what he thought to be the original 
route, and descended through a 
tiny hole into the void below. We 
continued through this narrow cor- 
tidor on a westerly heading, ex- 
pecting to break out any moment 


over San Diego. However, just 
after negotiating a turn in the 
canyon, we suddenly found our- 
selves staring point-blank into a 
box end where both sides of the 
pass ran into solid rock. We had 
a split second to make a decision 
—-whether to try to climb into the 
clouds above, or attempt a tight 
turn back the way we came. Since 
the SNB’s climb rate is something 
less than optimum, we chose the 
latter. In typical sea-story fashion, 
we made a shuddering 75-degree 
banked turn with just enough room 
to complete the reversal. Hearts 
in our mouths, we retreated quick- 
ly back the way we had entered. 

Now thoroughly convinced that 
GCA was the only safe way, the 
pilot returned to the radio facility 
and made an uneventful radar 
pickup. Our final approach was 
routine down to the point where 
landing gear were extended. To 
make a bad day even worse, we 
couldn’t seem to get our wheels 
down. We recycled the gear han- 
dle, but to no avail. No choice 
but to discontinue approach, climb 
back on top, and lower wheels by 
the emergency method. 

Up in the clear again, we ran 
quickly through the proper pro- 
cedures, finally getting the main- 
mounts to drop into place. One 
problem remained—the gear warn- 
ing horn still blew when the throt- 


tle was retarded. Our fuel state by 
this time was approaching the 
critical point, so we decided to at- 
tempt a landing even with unsafe 
conditions indicated. Another GCA 
pickup was accomplished, and a 
routine approach completed. 

We broke out of the clouds at 
800 ft in drizzling rain with the 
runway just ahead. Instead of 
making a final landing this time 
around, the pilot decided to at- 
tempt to bounce the landing gear 
fully down by executing a touch- 
and-go landing. By this time, I 
wasn’t as worried about the gear 
as I was about the possibility of 
running the tanks dry. There’s 
something rather disconcerting 
about the pregnant silence that 
pervades the aircraft when both 
engines go dry at the same time. 
We made it safely around the pat- 
tern again, although our touch- 
and-go landing caused no change 
in our unsafe gear indications. 

It seemed like an eternity, but 
we finally executed a final ap- 
proach and landing without fur- 
ther incident. The aircraft rolled 
to a stop on the runway amidst a 
circle of crash equipment. A crash 
crewman hastily inspected our 
landing gear and gave us a 
thumbs-up signal to taxi to the 
line. All the way to the chocks we 
reviewed the events that had trans- 
pired and congratulated ourselves 
on cheating death once again. 

Once the chocks were installed, 
and just prior to engine shut- 
down, I disembarked to inspect 
the wheel-wells while power was 
still applied to the systems, Casu- 
ally crawling back into the wheel- 
well, I glanced up at the locking 
mechanism on the main landing 
gear, and—horrors—they were 
only partially extended! Like a 
shot, I abandoned the wheel well 
and got clear of the wing, calling 
for jacks as I went. Once the jacks 
were installed, a thorough inspec- 
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tion was conducted, revealing a 
malfunctioning gear extension 
motor. 

We had been very lucky—the 
motor had frozen, holding the 
wheels in a partially extended posi- 
tion even through a rigorous land- 
ing and the subsequent taxi period. 

Later, over a welcome cup of 
coffee, we had time to reflect over 
the events and mistakes that had 
brought our flight near damage or 
disaster. Sure, we had been lucky, 
very lucky. But, what about next 
time? Will we again allow our 
haste to lead us into complacency 
and from there, to a possible ac- 
cident? Or will we let our inatten- 
tion to details and procedures place 
us in a position from which there 
will be no reversal of course? I’m 
certain that this experience will 
long be indelibly imprinted upon 
the two of us who were there, It 
will be a long time before this 
day is dimmed in memory, and 
even longer before these lessons, 
learned the hard way, will slip 
from mind: 

(1) Never dash out in marginal 
weather on a VFR flight plan with 
no alternate and no fuel reserve. 

(2) Never attempt to stay VFR 
in mountainous terrain by flying 
a ‘‘sandblower’’ mission in a 
Beechcraft. 

(3) Never take for granted that 
a crash crewman is an authority 
on your type of aircraft. If in 
doubt after an emergency landing, 
get out and check it yourself be- 
fore taxiing to the line. 

To state it in simple terms, 
know your weather, use proper 
enroute procedures, and use some 
plain old common sense. Stay alert 
and stay alive! 


Radio Discipline 
R* discipline is like the 
weather, “Everybody talks 


about it, but no one does anything 
about it.” Disregard of radio dis- 
cipline can often be disastrous, 
especially in an emergency situa- 
tion as recounted here. 

“I was flying Angel 20, a UH- 
25B, and was on the bow of USS 
FLAT TOP taking on fuel. I had 
just finished fueling when I got 
word from Pri-Fly to take off on 
a vector of 170 degrees T, 23 
miles. 

“Once on this course, I was in- 
formed that a pilot was in trouble 
and about to eject. After proceed- 
ing on the given vector for 3-4 
minutes, I was given instructions 
to execute a 180-degree turn and 
proceed to an area seven miles aft 
of USS Boat. 

“Enroute to this position, I saw 
a parachute canopy descend and 
hit the water. I then lost sight 
of the chute for some 2-4 minutes 
until I arrived on the scene. 

“During this time, there was 
much chatter on the radio, mak- 
ing it almost impossible to read 
the tower’s instructions. 

“Once on the scene, I spotted 
the chute and the pilot in the 
water. It seemed that he was still 
in his parachute harness. As I ap- 
proached the man, I had my crew- 
man drop a smoke bomb for a 
wind direction indicator. 
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“As I approached the pilot ([ 
was approximately 100 yards tp 
his left), he seemed to be thrash. 
ing in the water trying to keep 
afloat. I assumed he would be 
able to get into the sling so I told 
my crewman to standby to lower 
the sling as we approached. 

“Prior to coming to a hover 
over him, the pilot began to sink 
face down. I then realized that 
the pilot would need assistance, 
and told my crewman to prepare 
to go down the cable into the 
water to help him. 

“However, due to the complete 
disregard of radio discipline on 
the part of the other aircraft air- 
borne, my crewman had much dif- 
ficulty hearing me. 

“When he did hear me, I had 
him retract the sling and go down 
the wire into the water.” 

The pilot had already sunk out 
of sight by the time the crewman 
got into the water. The choppi- 
ness of the water made it impos 
sible for the crewman to find the 
chute canopy. 

“Realizing he could do nothing 
more in his present position, | 
brought the crewman back into 
the aircraft to rig the grappling 
hook. We made a couple of at 
tempts with the hook but could 
not hook the chute.” 

A whale boat had arrived by 
this time along with another helo, 
so Angel 20 returned to the ship 
for fuel and another crewman. Re- 
turning to the scene the pilot 
spotted the chute just before it 
sank. He was directed to return to 
the ship to assume plane guard 
and departed, with the other helo 
still searching. The downed pilot 
was never recovered. 

There is no need for a sermon 
on radio discipline. The above ac- 
count aptly demonstrates how 
tragic a situation can become when 
discipline is compromised. 
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Strange Probe 
At" being around A-4 aircraft for four and a half 
years, I didn’t think it could happen but it did. 
The A-4 was loaded with Snakeye bombs and after a 
normal Gtart the plane captain disconnected the 
GTC-85, went through his normal post-start checks 
with the pilot, and directed the aircraft from the line. 

After takeoff the pilot retracted the landing gear 
and noticed an unsafe starboard gear indication. 
After recycling with the same result, a flyby was 
made close to the tower. The tower stated all gear 
appeared up, but that a strange object was pro- 
truding from under the fuselage. 

Switching to base frequency the pilot was informed 
that a starter probe was missing from the flight line 
and was thought to be still installed in the airborne 
aircraft. 

After a safe landing, sure enough, the crash crew 
removed the probe from the aircraft. The landing 
gear door scraped the probe frame resulting in a 
small dent in the door. 

How could the plane captain miss that strange ob- 
ject? The bombs partly hid the probe and he 
had just recently become a qualified A-4 PC plus the 
fact that the hop was late getting out. 


Precision Stage? 

L hws on a precision stage solo 

hop at Whiting, I inadvert- —& ‘ 

ently dropped speed brake and @ 

combined with slightly slow air- 

speed, entered power-on spin at 
the top of an immelman. 

Quick as a flash I grabbed for 

the throttle and in my haste also 

got hold of prop and mixture. 


SAR-ACCIE 
potential 


Back they all came and very quick- 
ly I was deafened by the roar of 
silence. 

Put mixture back to full rich 
and got immediate restart with no 
backfire (throttle was still closed) . 
Pulled out with plenty of altitude 


but was very careful of that red- 
handled knob from then on. 


Look Around 

G@ was controlling us through 
an actual single-engine ap- 
proach in a P-2, and when on short 


final, another aircraft taxied onto 
the runway. GCA was informed 
and the aircraft was able to clear 
the runway in time to prevent a 
waveoff on our part. 

This situation could not have 
happened if, (1) the tower had 
been alerted that an aircraft was 
on GCA final, (2) the pilot of the 
other aircraft had visually checked 
to see if it was safe to taxi onto the 
runway. 

I recommend coordination be- 
tween GCA and the tower (it’s al- 
ready written into the procedures 
—just do it) and before taking the 
active, look around. 


Quotable: 


Laziness explains more failures than ignorance, but the combination is catastrophic. 
The Linn (Mo.) Unterrified Democrat 
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GSE Tire Inflation Practices 
Dear Headmouse: 

A serious accident involved the use of 
high pressure air from 3000 psi portable 
air bottle with regulator to inflate a 
ground support equipment tire. 

Are there any existing directives 
either permitting or prohibiting GSE 
tire inflation from aircraft tire inflation 
sources? 

SAFETY OFFICER MOUSE 
> Extensive research of aviation 
safety precautions, industrial safety 
precautions and GSE servicing 
manuals failed to uncover any 
instructions which specifically 
designate allowable sources of 
compressed air for vehicular tire 
servicing. NavWeps 04-10-506, 
Technical Manual, Maintenance, 
Storage and Repair Instructions, 
Aircraft Tires, while not directed 
toward vehicular tires, lists the 
precautions to be observed during 
inflation of aircraft tires from high 
pressure air sources. These precau- 
tions include use of properly func- 
tioning regulators capable of re- 
ducing pressures to a maximum 
limit of 500 psi, air hoses equipped 
with remote controls and pressure 
gages, and tire inflation gages. 
Nothing precludes the use of such 
practices and equipment to inflate 
vehicular tires, nor does anything 
authorize the use of such equip- 
ment. 

This situation gives rise to a 
question which needs an answer: 
A portable air compressor service 
manual instructs operators to check 
daily for oil, gasoline, water and 
tires for proper inflation (26 
psi)—If the tires are low, what 
sources of air should be used? 

NASC has recommended to the 
cognizant bureaus that appropriate 


Have you a question? Send it to Headmouse, U. S. Naval Aviation Safety Center, Norfolk, Virginia 
23511. He'll do his best to get you and other readers the answer. oo on 


instructions be issued to cover 
GSE tire inflation. Meanwhile, use 
common sense, use the lowest air 
pressure possible. If only high 
pressure air is available, let the 
aircraft tire servicing instructions 
be your guide. 
Very resp’y, 


Plastic Trash Cans 
Dear Headmouse: 

Are plastic trash cans (commercial 
name: Rubbermaid) FSN 96A724081- 
97735 which are now carried in P-3A 
(and possibly) other multi-engine air- 
craft combustible to the point of caus- 
ing a flash fire? Have there been in- 
cidents involving these plastic cans 
that might reveal their fire hazard 
potential? 


BILL R. BROYLES, LT 
ASO, VP-28 
> There have been no reported 


incidents involving plastic trash 
cans as a fire hazard. Although the 
warning label on new containers 
reads “CAUTION! Combustible 
Container, Do not use for flam- 
mable materials,” conductive plastic 
containers can be used to transport 
sensitive explosive mixtures such 
as initiating, incendiary, flare, 
signal, igniter and tracer materials, 

Plastic in a hardened state is 
considered a low order or Class A 
fire hazard comparable to other 
combustible solids such as paper, 
wood, cloth, . . . See classification 
of fires, page 44. These materials 
require preheating to burn. There- 
fore, the exposure of contents of 
plastic cans (which may be more 
flammable than the plastic can) to 
flame, lit cigarets and cigar butts 
should be avoided. It is noted that 
while a plastic container will not 
cause a flash fire it will support a 
fire once it starts. The plastic be 
ing flammable adds fuel to the fire 
rather than contain a fire as is the 
case of metal trash cans. Also of 
possible interest is the toxicity of | 
burning plastics. NavWeps 
505, “Toxicity, Flashpoint Flam- 
mability of Chemicals” notes that 
narcosis and dizziness can result 
from inhalation of the fumes. 

One AAR discusses the trash can 
(32 gal.) as a missile hazard and 
recommends that the cans and 
lids be secured for all takeoffs and 
landings. 


Very resp’y, 
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INTRODUCING: 
The CNO Readiness Through Safety Trophy was established by OpNav In- 
struction 3590.56 of 27 May 1965 in acknowledgment that combat readiness 
economy of operations and morale are materially affected by safety. Each year a 
committee with a representative from each major command meets at the Naval 
Aviation Safety Center to review and select the single winner from the individual 
command nominees. The winner is that squadron in the Navy and Marine Aviation 
Establishment which best exemplifies the summit in effective aviation safety, acci- 
dent prevention and combat readiness. (For details see next page) 
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“Safety/Readiness through Professionalism” was 
more than just a slogan for Marine Medium Heli- 
copter Squadron 365, FMFPac’s nominee; it was an 
attitude that carried them through seven and a half 
months of combat operations to the Chief of Naval 
Operation’s “Readiness through Safety Trophy 
Award” for fiscal year 1965, 

HMM-365, under the leadership of LCOL Joe 
Koler, flew 2218 combat sorties in Vietnam including 
two months of extensive carrier operations as part of 
the Special Landing Force. Aboard ship the squadron 
amassed 198] day and 204 night carrier landings. 

In the process of piling up 16,287 flight hours for 
fiscal year 1965, HMM-365 received the Special 
Forces Plaque for outstanding support of Special 
Forces operations in Vietnam; the Punji Strike Award 
for support of the Danang Special Sector from 18 
November 1965 to 19 February 1965; and the Navy 
Unit Commendation. 

While in the combat zone the squadron personnel 
earned one Legion of Merit, 17 Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, 1180 Air Medals, three Bronze Stars, eight 
Purple Hearts, one Navy Marine Corps Medal, and 
several Vietnamese battle decorations. Squadron 
personnel were also presented 135 Sikorsky “Winged 
S” Life Saving Awards for their extraordinary per- 
formance during the dramatic night rescue of some 
1700 flood victims under heavy rain, high winds, 
low visibility and enemy fire. 

By combining an outstanding combat record with 
a dynamic aviation safety program, they attained a 
result that exemplifies the summit of effective avia- 
tion safety and combat readiness. 

This combat squadron has set the pace for which 
all peacetime organizations strive. A truly remarkable 
achievement, well done and congratulations—Marine 
Medium Helicopter Squadron 365. 

Other command nominees for the fiscal year 1965 
CNO Award are also to be commended for their 
achievements in mission readiness and aviation 
safety. In random order, these organizations are: 


ComNavAirPac VA-93 
CG MARTC HMM.-770 
CG FMFLant HMM-264 
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Top CNO Safety 
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This trophy is a miniature of the new CNO safety award tro 

and will be retained by HMM-365. In addition, an engr 

plaque bearing the squadron's name will be placed on 

the permanent trophy, which is passed winner 
winner. 
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CN AResTra VF-931 
ComNavAirLant HC-4 
CNATra VT-4 


For Attack Squadron 93, fiscal year 1965 was ac- 
cident free. This combat organization attributed their 
excellent record to close adherence to carefully con- 
ceived attack plans and strict air discipline. Ad- 
ditional emphasis was placed on ordnance handling 
safety. 

Vigorous command attention and reliable com- 
munications provided the vital ingredients to an 
effective safety program that resulted in 19,944 ac- 
cident-free flight hours for Training Squadron Four. 
Student safety assistants, Enlisted Safety Councils, 
Quality Control, and an intensive maintenance train- 
ing program all provided the links to the chain that 
stimulates and retains all hands’ interest in full time 
safety for VT-4. 

With increased emphasis on qualifying aircrew 
members and even further improvements in the safety 
program, MARTD NAS Seattle’s Marine Medium 
Helicopter Squadron 770 has, for the seventh con- 
secutive year achieved accident-free operations. This 
squadron has demonstrated again during fiscal year 
1965 that a professional approach to aviation with the 
necessary inherent “can do” attitude is paramount 
where safety is concerned. 

The CNAResTra nominee for the award was 
Willow Grove’s Fighter Squadron 931, CNAResTra 
winner of the CNO Safety Award for fiscal year 1965, 


Awd won by HMM 365 


and the Noel Davis Trophy, awarded to the Reserve 
Jet Fighter Squadron which attains the highest de- 
gree of combat readiness and overall proficiency. The 
high level of enthusiasm and professionalism enjoyed 
by this organization is aptly demonstrated by their 
complete transition from the F-1 to the F-8 in six 
months and the participation in the subsequent com- 
bat readiness training. In spite of the inherent prob- 
lems of a reserve squadron, VF-93 has a positive 
professional “can do” attitude and record that is 
worthy of comparison with a comparable fleet 
squadron. 

FMFLant’s nominee, Marine Medium Helicopter 
Squadron 264, conducted the first tactical vertical 
assault into an unsecured landing zone under combat 
conditions. Under hazardous flying conditions and 
sporadic sniper fire the squadron landed 560 Marines, 
16,600 pounds of combat cargo and evacuated 680 
civilians. This caliber of combat readiness combined 
with 12,760 accident-free flight hours was the result 
of utilization of established procedures and an at- 
titude of safety through efficiency within all depart- 
ments at all echelons of command. 

Constant attention and an all hands awareness in 
aviation safety resulted in a highly successful year 
for Helicopter Composite Squadron Four. With 20 
detachments on 19 nonaviation ships operating every- 
where from Deep Freeze to the Great Lakes, HC- 
4 logged 9595 flight hours and 5818 shipboard land- 
ings without an accident. 
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PBI 


Training 


Management 


Tool 


By CDR A.J. Carneghi 


7 modern ASW patrol squad- 
ron is required to conduct 
training that runs the gamut from 
ASW crew qualifications to close 
order drill. The range and depth of 
this training is clearly defined by 
current directives from higher au- 
thority, but the management of this 
training program is left to the 
descretion of the individual squad- 
ron. Herein lies the difficulty; 
namely, the implementation of a 
training program that dovetails 
with operational and administra- 
tive commitments and personnel 
considerations. Patrol Squadron 
Eighteen’s answer to the problem 
is the use of a training manage- 
ment tool known as the Planning 
Board for Training (PBT). 


The PBT came into being as a 
result of a critical review and 
analysis of numerous Administra- 
tive/Material Inspection reports. 
Investigation revealed that the 
squadron training program was 
marginal at best. The causal effect 
of this deficiency was attributed 
to: 

e The lack of a definitive body 
responsible for the entire squadron 
training program. 

e The poor dissemination of 
pertinent information to the lowest 
“need to know” echelon. 

e The lack of a coordinating 
body to meld the various depart- 
mental training requirements. 

e The lack of a supra-depart- 
mental authority to make policy 
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decisions and resolve inter-depay 
mental training problems. 

e The failure to compare sche 
uled training versus training a 
complished for the purpose of dé 
termining the factors which ne 
gated the attainment of a planned 
schedule. 

Having pinpointed the deficient 
elements in the training program 
it was readily apparent that th 
primary remedial measure wal 
the establishment of a board em 
powered to determine, to coordina 
ate, and to monitor all the squat 
ron training requirements; ang 
equally important, to have inter 
departmental decision-making att 
thority commensurate with th 
responsibility imposed upon the 
board. 

To accomplish the objectives @ 
such a board, it was essential that 
its membership reflect a balance of 
“idea men” and researchers of 
“doers.” As finally constituted, the 
squadron’s PBT consists of the 
following members: 

Executive Officer 

Operations Officer 

Training Officer 

Ground Training Officer 

Flight Crew Training Officer 

Maintenance Officer 

Administrative Officer 

Information and Education OF 
ficer 

In general terms, the duties of 
the individual board members are 
as follows: 

Executive Officer. Chair the 
PBT and regularly brief the com- 
manding officer on training prob 
lems encountered and the progress 
made in their resolution. Make 
final decisions when agreement 
cannot be reached by the De 
partment Heads. 

Operations Officer. Supervise 
all squadron training and submit 
a proposed monthly training sched- 
ule for the PBT’s review and ap- 
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Prior to the establishment of the PBT the Schedules Officer was deluged by myriad inputs. 


proval. Disseminate any informa- 
tion concerning operational com- 
mitments that may be in conflict 
with the proposed training sched- 
ule. 

Training Officer. Be respon- 
sible for the administration and 
recording of all training conducted. 
Administer all school quotas. Pre- 
pare the proposed monthly train- 
ing schedule. 

Ground Training Officer. As- 
sist the training officer in the pre- 
paration of the ground training 
schedule. Ensure timely submission 
of ground training requirements 
by all division officers. 

Flight Crew Training Of- 
ficer. Assist the training officer 
in the preparation of the flight 
crew training schedule. Ensure 
timely submission of crew quali- 
fication requirements by the patrol 
plane commanders. 


Maintenance Officer. Dissem- 
inate any information concerning 
maintenance problems that may 
limit the attainment of the pro- 
posed training schedule. 

Administrative Officer. Act 
as Secretary of the PBT and pro- 
vide a recording yeoman. Dissem- 
inate any information concerning 
administrative commitments and 
personnel considerations that may 
be in conflict with the proposed 
training schedule. 

Information and Education 
Officer. Assist the ground training 
officer in the preparation of ad- 
vancement in rate section of the 
proposed ground training schedule. 

As a group, the board meets by 
the 25th of each month to con- 
sider the next month’s proposed 
training schedule. The first order 
of business, however, is a com- 
parison of training accomplished 
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for the current month versus 
scheduled training. The statistical 
information required to make this 
comparison is provided by the 
training officer. The purpose of 
this analysis is to ascertain the 
why for not meeting a planned 
goal. As an example: A flight crew 
failed to successfully qualify in an 
ASW exercise. It is the board’s 
responsibility to determine the why. 
Personnel incompetency? Mainten- 
ance or material deficiency? Lack 
of synthetic training device time? 
The avenues of inquiry are nu- 
merous, but they must be explored 
if meaningful remedial action is 
to be taken. 

The second order of business is 
a detailed review of the proposed 
training schedule. It is at this 
time that information is brought 
forth concerning commitments and 
personnel considerations that may 
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Key squadron personnel attend the monthly PBT meeting. 


conflict with the proposed training 
schedule. This type of information 
is vital if a published training 
schedule is to reach fruition. The 
lack of such information and its 
deleterious effect upon a published 
schedule is best illustrated by the 
following examples: 

Scheduled: Key crewmember 
to fly an ASW qualification ex- 
ercise. 

Problem: Advancement in rate 
exam on the same day. 

Scheduled: NATOP check for 
LT W. T. DOOR. 

Problem: Has in hand leave 
chit approved previous month. 

Scheduled: No flight hours al- 
located to MAD compensation. 

Problem: Last day of the 
month, Maintenance advises the 
need for six MAD compensation 
flights. 

Aware of information that may 
necessitate a modification or 
change in the proposed training 
schedule, the board begins a step 
by step review of the schedule sub- 
mitted. The proposed schedule is 
composed of the following sec- 
tions: 


Flight Hour Utilization. 
This section reflects the number of 
OPTAR flight hours allocated for 
the month, an estimate of flight 
hours to satisfy known operational 
commitments, an estimate of flight 
hours for miscellaneous and test 
flights, and, lastly, an estimate of 
the total number of flight hours 
remaining for training. If the 
squadron has a unit on detached 
duty, an equitable amount of flight 
training hours is allocated to the 
detachment. 

Pilot/Flight Officer Upgrad- 
ing Checks. This section lists by 
name and priority the officers due 
for advance rating checks within 
the succeeding three months. In 
addition, it specifies the number of 
estimated flight hours allocated. 
Advance rating checks consist of 
upgrading from Patrol Plane Sec- 
ond Pilot (PP2P) to Patrol Plane 
Commander (PPC) to Patrol 
Plane Tactical Coordinator (PP- 
TC), ete. 

Pilot Standardization and 
Instrument Checks. This sec- 
tion lists by name and priority 
each pilot due for a check within 
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the succeeding three months, anf 
allocates the estimated number ¢ 
flight hours for each check flight, 

Flight Crew Syllabus Traip. 
ing. This section is a breakdow 
by flight crews which lists th 
trainee, instructor, syllabus fligh 
required, and the estimated fligh 
hours allocated for training. Wher 
feasible, officer and enlisted crew. 
member syllabus flights are com 
bined. 

Flight Crew Qualificatig 
Exercises. This section is 4 
breakdown by crews which lists al 
crew qualifications expiring with 
in the succeeding two month 
With the exception of exercises 
quiring a submarine, no lapse @ 
crew qualification is permitted 
Estimated flight hours are alloc 
ated, and, where possible, qual 
fication flights are combined with 
syllabus training flights. 

Flight Crew Ground Sylla 
bus Training. This section sped 
fies, by crews, the lectures to be 
given and the time frame expected 
for accomplishment. Lectures ar 
normally given during a crews 
non-fly day or when the crew has 
the ready alert duty. 

General Ground Training. 
This section reflects the training 
to be accomplished by each depart 
ment on a weekly basis. It specifies 
the lecture to be given, the instrue 
tor, the division or personnel at 
tending, and the time and place af 
the lecture. General training it 
cludes but is not limited to subjects 
concerning advancement in rate, 
systems analysis, leadership, clos 
order and sword drill, department 
al administration, and equipment 
operation. It is essential that a pat 
of the working week be set aside 
solely for general training. It # 
policy in Patrol Squadron Eighteen 
to use Thursday morning for get 
eral training and the flight scheé 
ule is tailored to support this 


policy. 
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PPC's, ale’ with a cop a the PBT minutes, pass on and insure accom- 
any ot of required training. 


The board’s step by step re- 
view of the proposed training 
schedule represents a synthesis of 
all factors in order that a work- 
able training schedule can be pub- 
lished. 

The last order of business of 
the board is to determine what 
formal school quotas will be re- 
quired, during a specific time 
frame, as a result of contemplated 
personnel and billet changes. 
Closely allied to this function is 
the board’s inquiry into flight 
crew stabilization. The results of 


this inquiry, in the form of recom- 
mendations, are forwarded to the 
squadron Flight Order Board in 
order that replacement flight crew- 
members may be assigned suf- 
ficiently in advance to complete 
their respective qualifications. This 
lead time assignment of individual 
crewmembers to a specific crew 
is essential if a flight crew, as unit, 
is to maintain any semblance of 
level combat readiness. 

In summation, the PBT realisti- 
cally determines the training to be 


A graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy with the Class of 1946, Commander 


 Carneghi served 


_ flight training in 1948 and had subsequent 
Upon completion of a tour . wi 


served three years in destroyers as Gunnery 


Officer. He underwent 
went assignments to VP-1, VP-22, and YP- 


ComNavAirLant as VP ASW Training — 


Officer, he returned to VP-18 as Executive Officer and assumed command of the 


Squadron on 22 December 1964. 
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Results of a carefully planned training 
schedule: Eleven 100 percent ASW quali- 


crews. 
accomplished through the synthesis 
process. Once the determinants 
are known, it is the board’s re- 
sponsibility to direct and monitor 
the training program so formu- 
lated. The PBT concept evolved 
from empiricism rather than 
theory. As such, it is based upon 
the hard facts of current squadron 
operations and not the utopian 
operations predicated upon “If” 
assumptions. The PBT works; it is 
working in Patrol Squadron Eight- 


teen—try it. 
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hort Snorts 


No one plans to fail . . . it’s just that some fail to plan! ! 


minutes after take- 
off on an overwater flight the 
A-1H pilot increased his power 
from 1850 rpm and 28 inches of 
MAP to 2200 rpm and 30 inches. 
At the time he was flying at 500 
ft MSL, operating in normal 
mixture and using external fuel. 

As the power was increased the 
sump warning light illuminated 
steady and oil pressure dropped 
to 45 psi. The pilot switched to 
internal fuel, rich mixture and 
turned towards the nearest land 
divert field (30 miles away) while 
commencing a 140-kt climb with 
the 2200/30 power setting. 

During the climb RPM began 
fluctuating between 1900 and 
2000, CHT rose to 230° and the 
oil pressure slowly dropped to 30 
psi. The pilot jettisoned both drop 
tanks and opened the cowl flaps. 

As the climb continued RPM 
dropped to a fluctuating range be- 
tween 1300 and 1900. The pilot 
contacted the divert field tower 
while 20 miles out and declared an 
emergency. 

The ailing Skyraider had strug- 
gled up to 5000 ft upon reaching 
landfall. Airspeed was steady at 
130 kts but the RPM was now 
fluctuating between 1000 and 1300 
and the oil pressure was almost 
zero, 

Additional problems were en- 


countered as the airplane crossed 
the beach. The aileron boost 
failed and the pilot disconnected 
it. Then the main hydraulic 
pump and DC generator failed. 

The divert field cleared the 
pilot for a straight-in approach 
when he was about eight miles 
out. Altitude at this time was still 
at 5000 ft and a 125-kt airspeed 
was being maintained. 

Shortly after the landing clear- 
ance was received the engine be- 
gan backfiring and running 
rough, with negligible power out- 
put. The pilot secured the engine, 
placed the prop control to full de- 
creased position and commenced a 
120-kt glide. During the glide the 
prop windmilled at about 1300 
rpm. Battery Only was used for 
radio power. 

The landing gear was lowered 
by emergency extension at 1500 
ft, one to two miles from the 
runway (starboard gear did not 
lock down until about three sec- 
onds before touchdown). The 
canopy was opened by the emer- 
gency air bottle. 

The 120-kt glide was  con- 
tinued to within 50 to 100 ft 
above the runway, at which point 
the landing transition was begun. 
A successful no-flap touchdown 
was accomplished about 1500 ft 
from the approach end of the 
8500-foot runway. Wind was 40 
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degrees off the runway heading at 
20 knots. 

Inspection of the engine at the 
divert field revealed some interest 
ing but inconclusive information, 
Ferrous material was found in the 
rear sump and it was also deter 
mined that the engine accessories 
would not turn when the prop 
shaft was rotated. The engine was 
removed and sent to O&R for DIR. 

Quick and professional action 
on the part of the pilot in handling 
this emergency situation was in 
strumental in preventing the los 
of an airplane. Well Done, V A-176. 


Ground Run-up 
A! four engines of the C-54 
were being checked out at 
1000 rpm following a 100-hour 
check. 

One mech was in the cockpit 
at the controls and another was on 
the ground standing guard at the 
starboard side forward of the en 
gines. A check stand was posi 
tioned about 20 ft in front of 
the no. 4 engine to provide a plat 
form for the ground man to check 
for a suspected oil leak. 

The airplane was chocked but 
not tied down. Wind was gusty at 
22 to 28 kts from the port beam 
of the airplane. 

During the run-up the starboard 
chock was either blown out from 


in front of the starboard wheel 
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or was pushed away by the wheel. 
The nosewheel slid to the left, the 
starboard gear moved forward and 
the airplane rotated about 30 de- 
grees to the left, allowing the No. 
4 prop to strike a hand rail on 
the check stand. 

It is quite probable that the 
parking brakes were either im- 
properly set or not set at all. 

Although the men_ involved 
were qualified they overlooked 
sme basic procedures which 
should have been routine for a 
ground run-up operation. 

e Position the airplane into the 
wind. 

e Tie the airplane down. 

e Set the parking brakes. 

e Remove check stands from 
the projected path of turning 
engines, 


— e Maintain alertness in the 
be cockpit when the engines are 


Nav Bag Nuisance 
E ver climb into the front seat 
of a T-33B and wonder 
where you are going to stow the 
nav bag so that it won’t interfere 
with your work and so it will be 
readily accessible when you need 
it? 
Two proficiency types had that 
problem and the results were al- 


kpit | most disastrous. They had a night 
son § hop and the front seat pilot placed 
the § the nav bag on the right side of 
em & the seat adjacent to the map case. 
»0sI- After climbout, at 22,000 ft, 
of # the pilot reached for the nav bag 
lat- § and as he grasped it, the canopy 
eck B left the aircraft. The bag had 
caught on the canopy jettison “T” 
but § handle and when the pilot pulled 
the bag, the “T” handle was actu- 
am § ated, jettisoning the canopy. 


Both pilots were initially 
stunned and shocked as the black, 
black night suddenly closed in 
around them. At first, each pilot 


thought that the other had ejected, 
but discarded this thought when 
they realized that they still had 
communications. Turning back to- 
wards the base, the pilot started 
the letdown. 

During the letdown the rear 
seat pilot saw flashes of white 
light behind him. They appeared 
to be an electrical short and he 
suspected that the aircraft had suf- 
fered structural damage. It was 
later discovered that the flashes 
were caused by severed wires, 
which normally lead to the canopy 
rail cockpit lights, being blown 
by the wind against the fuselage 
and creating sparks, 

During the descent the pilots 
noticed that the windscreen frosted 
heavily. Despite the hampered visi- 
bility, a normal landing was made. 

Although the pilot was well 
aware of the function and opera- 
tion of the “T” handle, he was not 
aware that it was so sensitive. 
Next time he carries a nav bag 
along in the T-33B, chances are 
he will handle it a bit more deli- 
cately in the cockpit. 


Switch Problem 
be F-8D was part of a three- 
plane flight engaged in prac- 
tice aerial refueling. 

While flying observer position 
outboard of the tanker aircraft’s 
port drogue at 18,000 ft, the 
pilot inadvertently switched the 
engine master switch to the OFF 
position and subsequently flamed 
out his engine. 

Following an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at a high RPM relight, the 
pilot put the engine master switch 
ON and initiated the normal air- 
start sequence, Relight was succes- 
ful at 12,000 ft and return to 
field and landing was uneventful. 

Discussion with squadron pilots 
revealed that a number of them 
fly with their hand on the out- 
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board side of the throttle control 
lever. Inadvertent securing of the 
engine master switch while using 
this position required two distinct 
movements—forward to raise the 
guard and aft to position the 
switch OFF. This incident demon- 
strates that these movements can 
be effected inadvertently. 


Analysis Correct 

A" SH-3A was tooling along at 

90 kts and 400 ft during a 
night ASW mission when the pilot 
heard a dull rumbling explosion. 
A flash of light followed and the 
after cabin filled with smoke. Vi- 
brations were felt throughout the 
airframe for about five seconds 
and then the chip detector light il- 
luminated. 

The chopper was 28 miles from 
the carrier when all this occurred 
and the pilot immediately turned 
toward it, slowed to 40 kts and 
descended to 40 ft for the return 
trip. The carrier was notified of 
the emergency and it turned to 
close on the distressed airplane. 

After 50 minutes of flight the 
Sea King was recovered aboard the 
carrier without further mishap. 

The trouble was caused by fail- 
ure of the Intermediate Gear Box 
Output Housing. 

Due to the circumstances sur- 
rounding the illumination of the 
chip detector warning light it was 
evident to the pilot that either the 
Intermediate Gear Box or the Tail 
Rotor Gear Box was in the process 
of failing. His actions subsequent 
to this diagnosis were consistent 
with the policy of flying “low and 
slow” after the chip detector warn- 
ing light comes ON. 

SH-3A pilots are reminded that 
inflight illumination of the chip 
detector warning light is sufficient 
reason for immediately returning 
the helicopter to the ship or near- 
est shore. 
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SHARKS 


By LT R.S. Golt 


Gre man’s earliest ventures on the ocean, th 
shark has been a constant threat to safety. In spit 
of the vast superstitions and legends accorded th 
shark, there is still little definite knowledge; it i 
still held in awesome regard. 

The many opinions and theories concerning shark 
behavior and how to survive a shark attack hay 
created such confusion that few people have a def. 
nite plan of action to rely upon in an encounter, 
The common attitude is: “will-wait-until-it-happen. 
and-play-it-by-ear.” Although this may prove sue 
cessful in some cases, it more often leads to disaster, 
There are general courses of action most likely 
be successful, just as there are those likely to provoke 
attack. 

The shark is probably the most primitive creatur 
remaining on earth, although it is obviously one o 
the best adapted to its environment. It has bee 
given thousands of names, ranging from “Gray 
Death” to “garbage disposal of the sea.” Its only 
characteristic that seems predictable is its unpre 
dictability. One species is at one time docile and 
gentle and at another time voracious and dangerous 
Areas riddled with sharks at one time are often free 
of them at another, and the reverse. There is no 
general rule that applies to all cases. There is, how 
ever, a very definite trend in their behavior that 


t have been interested in the shark problem for some years as a scuba 
diver and have tried to learn as much as | could about the ‘beast. & 
prepating this article | used Shark and Survival by Dr: Perry Gilbery 
Shark Attack by Copplesson and Sherk Hunters by Ben Cropp, as well @ 
numerous articles, studies and reviews. | have consulted with Dr, Testit 
and Dr. Reese of the University of Hawaii, two of the world's foremom 
authorities on the subject. This article is, of course, not intended to DE 
@ technical study of the shark, but it does give some background and ie 
ultimately best course of action for a survivor at sea—R.S.G. 
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the survivor should understand. 

Sharks normally feed on inert and helpless morsels. 
They frequently follow ships at sea, subsisting on 
cast-off garbage. The shark is not basically a killer; 
that is, it does not go forth and aggressively kill 
other live creatures regardless of their size or 
strength. It prefers to feed on smaller, weaker mem- 
bers of the environment; only when it cannot find 
suficient number of these creatures does it turn 
to other food sources. As the supply of easy food 
diminishes, the shark will turn to better hunting 
grounds, venture nearer to bodies of land, and 
finally in desperation, attack larger and more dan- 
gerous prey. In this natural cycle of existence the 
shark is usually confined to tropic zones, for here it 
can find the most comfortable environment that pro- 
vides the required food. It is here that the shark 
rules, often multiplying at such a rate as to seriously 
challenge the food supply and force attacks on larger 
creatures. It is therefore, in the warmer oceans of 
the world that sharks are most dangerous. 

The constant question is what a person should 
do when confronted by a shark. The best course of 
action is one that relies on the natural laws that 
govern all animals. Although it is somewhat less 
clear in the case of the dimwitted shark, it is all 
the same true. Most animals have keen senses of 
perception that allow them to prey upon other crea- 


tures. The shark has poor eyesight, although it com- 
pensates for this with a sense of feel, or ability te 
detect motion or disturbance at great distances 
through the water. It uses this sense to home in on 
struggling and wounded fish, turtles, lobsters, or 
people, with absolutely no differentiation. Its keen 
sense of smell aids in evaluating the contact. Once 
in the actual area, it takes over with limited eye- 
sight and proceeds to investigate. Although its eye- 
sight is poor, it is sufficient for the purpose. 

The most important behavior pattern results from 
the shark’s instinct. In this, the shark is like the 
dog, or any other animal, and will respond in a 
similar manner. The shark approaches any potential 
meal with a degree of caution. . . It may circle the 
object to determine its nature. As the shark becomes 
more and more confident, it will circle closer, finally 
cutting across the narrowing circle in preparatory 
passes. The final stage is the actual attack; the 
shark presses in with conviction and slashes at the 
victim with its impressive jaws. It relies totally on 
its instinct to decide whether to continue this at- 
tack pattern or disregard the object. It is upon this 
instinct that the man must prevail. He must con- 
vince the shark not to attack. This is not nearly as 
unlikely as it sounds. 

If the object appears to be helpless or floundering 
in the water (as would a wounded or dying fish), 
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the shark continues the attack. If, however, the ob- 
ject appears to be healthy and active—particularly 
if it seems strong—the shark is more cautious and 
the attack mechanism is not yet activated. (A similar 
situation is easily seen in a neighborhood dog. When 
the dog approaches another animal which cringes 
or desperately attempts to escape, the dog immedi- 
ately takes heart and pursues the other animal all 
the more avidly. If on the other hand, the other ani- 
mal appears quite confident and unafraid, the ag- 
gressor continues to investigate or leaves.) The 
man in the water, therefore, is best advised to swim 
or tread water with firm, positive strokes. He should 
not strike out wildly at this point and display panic, 
nor should he become motionless in the water. Re- 
gardless of what he feels in*his mind, he must direct 
his body to present a picture of confidence. By do- 
ing this, the man assures that the laws of average 
and nature are on his side. 

If the man presents this formidable appearance, 
the shark may break off his attack and leave the 
area. If it continues to investigate, the man has no 
choice but to continue his ruse. When this fails and 
the shark presses the attack, the man must prepare 
to defend himself. 

In this, his best defense is still a ruse, although it 
becomes one of a more active nature. There will 
come a point in the shark’s behavior pattern where 
it will shift from the investigation and turn to the 
attack. This will be readily noticeable as a marked 
change of speed, erratic movements of the head 
and tail, and radical changes of course. The man 
must now summon all his mental courage, for he 
must hope to convince the shark that it is being at- 
tacked by the man. As the shark swims near, the 
man should shout, slap the water, strike out at the 
shark, and feign an attack on the shark. This should 
be done to the point of actually striking or kicking 
the shark. (This will be difficult, but is the last 
logical course of action that may turn the attack of 
the shark.) 

There are a number of other considerations that 
apply to a shark attack. 


Boats: Although there are many documented ac- 
counts of shark attacks on boats, these are generally 
momentary and ineffective. Even the protection of 
a one-man raft is almost a guarantee of safety from 
sharks. The raft will be investigated by sharks, and 
they will often feed on. the small fish that congre- 
gate beneath it, even bumping the raft itself. The 
man in the raft should be safe, however, and if he 
maintains his presence of mind he will survive in 
these encounters. He should never allow any part 
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of his body to trail in the water, nor should 
throw anything over the side when sharks areg 
the area (particularly not blood, vomit, fish i 
tines or any sort of food). 

Shark Chaser: Shark chaser will have no 
unless used as directed. It is considered better 
use it than not use it, for it obscures the shark’s visig 
in the final stages of its attack. (It should be wu 
only when sharks are in the immediate area.) 

Clothing: A man should retain all the clothing 
can, especially his shoes. These will protect him fram 
the rough hide of the shark, which itself can cau 
minor injuries. Most shoes are solid enough to pm 
vent injury when they are struck against the sharkaaa 
teeth (this is not guaranteed if the shark shoul 
close its mouth). Men have fended off sharks ‘or & 
many hours and lived to tell of it. 

Blood: Fresh blood or meat attracts sharks i 
increases their feeding state. If a member of a parti 
is injured, every effort should be made to get hi 
away from the area of the most blood and stop i 
bleeding. Blood will normally drift with the loamy 
current, and survivors should swim in the opposiiam™ 
direction to a respectable distance (100 yards Gam 
so). 

Fishing: This should be done only when there am 
no sharks in the area. The struggling of a hookem 
fish may trigger an attack from a circling shark—@ 
might not stop with the fish on the line. = 

The following list of general rules will be helpiiiy 
to prevent shark attack: ae 

1. Do not abandon your clothing when enterifgj 
the water; it offers protection. : 


2. All survivors should attempt to get into a 
with first concern for wounded members. 


3. Remain quiet—conserve energy. 


4. Swim or tread water only with regular stro 
in a firm, rhythmic nature. 


5. Do not trail any part of the body over the sid 
of a raft. 


6. Do not jettison blood, refuse or vomit. 
7. Do not fish from a raft when sharks are in th 


area. 
8. Use shark chaser as directed. 
9. When attacked, present an appearance @ 
strength; as a last resort strike out and feign an @ 
tack on the shark. 


(One WW II pilot reported he drove off a threatening s 
by rubbing his thumb against the side of the raft.) 
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Chill Factor 

COMBINED air/water tempera- 

re in the operating area was 
over 120° F. so all an F-8E pilot 
as wearing was waffle weave un- 
derwear and a summer flight suit. 
After hydraulic failure necessi- 
tated ejection some 40 miles from 
the ship, the pilot was in the water 
10 minutes and in his raft 40 min- 
utes. He was so cold by the time 
the rescue helo appeared that he 
was shaking and his teeth were 
hattering. 

“This pilot was well within regu- 
ations in not having his poopy 
uit on,” the investigating flight 
surgeon states, “but it is the im- 
pression of this medical officer that 


layed several more hours.” (Air 
temperature was 65.5° and water 
temperature was 68° with 16 kt 
wind.) “Should we re-evaluate our 
‘chill factor’ and existing regula- 
tions regarding the use of the 
poopy suit?” the flight surgeon 
asks. 

The flight surgeon recommends 
that helos carry blankets and/or 
poopy suit liners for quick warm- 
ing of wet survivors of air-sea ac- 
cidents. He also recommends re- 
evaluation of the chill factors in 
regard to current requirements for 
wearing cold weather gear. 


350-Calorie Diet 

A FLIGHT surgeon reported in 
an MOR that the subject pilot was 
on a 350-calorie diet for 20 days 
prior to his annual physical. At 
the time of his physical he was 


Ma described as in “excellent physical 


condition.” His weight was 181 
pounds, his height 70 inches. He 
had lost 30 pounds and had taken 


Notes from your Flight Surgeon 


no prescription during this diet. 

This diet seems quite steep, es- 
pecially when a pilot is expected 
to fly a high performance aircraft 
on this intake. Physical fitness 
metered and disciplined over a 
year’s time is the goal of the an- 
nual physical rather than a 20-day 
crash effort. 


PK-2 Raft Toggle 
IN a post-accident water sur- 
vival situation, a helicopter pilot 
was confused about how to inflate 
his PK-2 life raft. He thought the 
lanyard by which you can secure 
the raft to yourself or to another 
raft was the means of inflation. 
Correct procedure for inflating 
the PK-2 is to snap this lanyard to 
the blanket loop on the Mk-2 life 
vest, then follow the lanyard to the 
COz cylinder toggle just inside the 
raft pack at the end which has the 
handle. The lanyard is tied to the 
neck of the CO: cylinder. It is not 
attached to the toggle itself and 
will not inflate the raft. To inflate 
the raft, pull the CO, cylinder tog- 
gle. The inflated raft will then pop 
out of the raft case. 


Suit Liners 

PILOT, copilot and crewman of 

a helicopter which crashed at sea 
were picked up after eight min- 
utes in 56° water and 56° air. 
All three men were wearing waf- 
fleweave underwear with their 
Mk-5A anti-exposure suits instead 
of the required suit liner. All had 
failed to zip up the necks of their 
suits and all three suits took on 
cold sea water. When rescued by 
the only aircraft aloft in the vi- 
cinity, the pilot and copilot were 
suffering from mild exposure. And 
to make their survival situation 
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worse, none of the three men had 
a PR-2 life raft and two of them 
did not have SV-1 survival vests. 

For a quick review on require- 
ments concerning the anti-ex- 
posure suit, here is the official 
word on zipping the neck and 
wearing the liner: 

e Clothing and Survival Equip- 
ment Bulletin 10 states, “It (the 
anti-exposure suit neck seal) shall 
be zippered up during carrier 
launch and recovery, and take- 
offs over water and flying over 
water as there would be no time 
for closing under emergency con- 
ditions and (it) probably could 
not be closed during parachute 
descent.” 

e OpNav Instr P3710.7B, “Only 
approved combinations of anti- 
exposure suit inner and outer lin- 
ers authorized by Aviation Cloth- 
ing and Survival Equipment Bul- 
letins shall be worn.” 

The BACSEBs do not authorize 
the combination of anti-exposure 
suit and waffleweave underwear. 
The suit liner is necessary for the 
wearer to receive the full benefit 
of the suit’s design. 


Bird Strike 

AN S-2F was on a local ASW 
training flight when a_ seagull 
crashed through the copilot’s wind- 
shield into the cockpit. The co- 
pilot was leaning to his right at 
the time. His helmet visor was 
down. The seagull struck him a 
glancing blow on his left jaw, neck 
and shoulder causing minor cuts 
and bruises. 

Squadron CO’s comment: “The 
fact that the copilot had his helmet 
visor down and was leaning to his 
right undoubtedly minimized the 
injury incurred.” 


| 
2 he would have been in very poor ss 
Mecondition had his pick-up been de- 
£ 
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Jet engine life, efficiency and reliability depend 
on accurate measurement and control of EGT— 
Excessive temperature means short wheel and 


bucket life; 


low temperature means reduced 


thrust. Here's the inside dope on the use of 


JETCAL 


H= and stress are two of the most important 
factors governing performance and life of a 
jet engine. In some cases extreme heat causes a 
change in the fundamental metal alloy makeup 
which results in a change in the stability of that part. 

Because of this, designers and manufacturers have 
set normal operating limits on temperature and 
RPM. Operating within the limits, the engine will 
give both maximum performance and longest life. 


Operating below the limits will result in lack of thrus 
and power. If the limits are exceeded, even for very 
brief periods of time, damage results which makes 
the engine hazardous to operate. 

The Jetcal Analyzer permits maintenance crews 
to adjust the engine to operate within the limits 
and to test and correct aircraft indicating systems » 
that EGT and RPM will be shown accurately on th 
cockpit instruments. Additionally the Jetcal also can 


ATTACHING JETCAL HEATER PROBE accessories to om 
gine thermocouples, maintenance personnel now are ready 
to test aircraft thermocouples, harness and EGT system 
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be used to test and correct other aircraft heat- 
sensitive systems such as fire-warning and detection, 
overheat detection and wing anti-ice. 

The Jetcal is the authorized tool for this job be- 
cause it permits checking and testing of heat-stress 
factors and indicating systems quickly and with 
guaranteed accuracy. Proper use of the Jetcal in 
maintenace will result in longer engine life, maximum 
performance and the greatest possible safety for the 

ilot. 

P With the standard J-model analyzer, two men can 
accomplish a complete functional test of the aircraft 
EGT system and check individual system com- 
ponents to isolate the cause of any error discovered 
—without starting the engine. With the engine run- 
ning, the tachometer system can be checked for ac- 
curacy and the proper EGT-RPM relationship estab- 
lished. 

The newer H120 Automatic Jetcal will perform the 
same tests, plus check the engine temperature spread 
and monitor Pt7 during engine trimming. Many 
of the tests can be accomplished by one man. 
Controlled temperatures in the heater probes of the 
H120 result in greatly extended probe life. 

The standard JA-model performs 13 primary and 
separate functions to aid in proper maintenance. All 
tests should be performed as a standard operating 
procedure at periodic intervals or when the pilot 


EST Gage No Good For Calibration 


ou can’t adjust exhaust gas temperature accur- 

ately by using the cockpit EGT gage. That's a lot 
like asking your wife who's the smartest man she 
knows—you’re likely to get the answer you want, 
whether it’s true or not. To get an unprejudiced 
answer, you’ve got to get outside the family. 

Likewise, to ensure yourself that your temperature 
indicating system is functioning properly and giving 
you the right answers, you must get outside the 
system. 

A faulty gage, broken insulation, or malfunctioning 
thermocouples can give false readings for which you 
can compensate if you use only the cockpit gage. But 
if you use a device which supplies known temperature, 
picks up the current generated, feeds it back to an 
accurate indicator, and provides for a comparision of 
that reading and the one from the cockpit indicator, 
you’re pretty sure of getting a good answer. 


Rem - 


THRUST-ENGINE SPEED-EGT relationship to engine life is il- 

lustrated by this chart. Note that while increased RPM and 

EGT result in increased thrust, If RPM or EGT exceed optimum 
operating point, engine life is drastically reduced. 


reports an overtemperature. They are: 

e Functionally test the EGT system for error (with- 
out running the engine or disconnecting the wiring) . 

e Bench check individual thermocouples for ac- 
curacy before they are placed in the parallel harness. 

e Check thermocouples in the parallel harness for 
continuity. 

e Check thermocouples and parallel harness for ac- 
curacy. 

e Check EGT circuit resistance, with the cockpit 
indicator disconnected, to within specified limits. 

Continued page 39 


ard, the Jetcal Analyzer, has been recommended for 
years to be used in conjunction with temperature cali- 
bration of jet engines. Field maintenance and over- 
haul manuals give detailed instructions for the use 
of the analyzer. Inside the lid of the analyzer, you'll 
also find a good set of instructions. 

The analyzer functionally tests the aircraft EGT 
system by means of controlled heat supplied by 
heater probes to simulate engine operating tempera- 
tures on the engine thermocouples. The temperature 
of the thermocouples registers on the aircraft in- 
dicator. The temperature of the heater probes is 
read on the analyzer potentiometer. The analvzer 
system is isolated from the aircraft system, and the 
heater probes are designed so that. they heat the 
engine thermocouples to the same temperature as 
thermocouples embedded in the heater probes. The 
embedded thermocouples are of Bureau of Standards 
accuracy; therefore, analyzer readings are accepted 
as a standard and are used as a basis of comparison 
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H120 AUTOMATIC JETCAL ANALYZER performs same tests 

as older JA-model, plus check of EGT spread and Pt7. Ad- 

ditionally, many of the tests can be accomplished by one 
man instead of two required to operate JA-model. 


While we're on the subject of thermocouples, two 
other questions are frequently asked. What happens 
to the system when a thermocouple probe is lost? 
What is the effect of trimming resistors? 

Thermocouple systems with multiple probes operate 
on the principle of averaging temperatures. A one- 
probe system could be used, but it would be highly 
inaccurate since temperatures, circumferentially in 
a sensing plane, vary. 

For simplicity, suppose that we are using a three- 
probe system with the probes 120 degrees apart. Sup- 
pose the temperatures at the probes are 400, 500, and 
600°, respectively. With the probes connected 
in parallel and then connected through a common 
lead to an indicator, the reading would be an average 
of the three temperatures, or 500°. 

Now suppose the 600° probe is lost. The 
average of 400 and 500 is 450°. If the 400° 


_ probe is lost the average would be 550°. The tem- 


JA-MODEL JETCAL ANALYZER, with accessory case, performs 

13 separate and primary tests which should be accomplished 

as a standard operating procedure at periodic intervals or 
whenever pilot reports an overtemperature. 


perature has not changed, but the indication has. _ 
What happens when a probe is lost? The indication 
changes. If temperature is adjusted, using the cockpit 
indicator as a standard, the engine will be operated at 
a temperature higher or lower than it should be. 
Trimming resistors are used in J-79 harnesses to” 
equatize resistances between each probe and the 
harness connector. This equalization is highly im 
portant. The greater the distance between the probe 
and the connector, the greater the resistance, There- 
fore, trimming resistors of varying values are connect: 
ed to each thermocouple, thus making the resistance 
from each probe to the connector equal. Otherwise, 
equal temperatures at the probes would result in 
unequal millivoltages at the connector and indicator 
readings would be inaccurate. The trimming resistors 
are integral parts of each harness and cannot be” 
repaired or replaced. 
—Excerpts from GE “Jet Service News" : 
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Yellow Sheet Writeups 

One more point is the importance of yellow sheet 
writeups. Here’s a case to emphasize this point: 

An F-8A experienced severe compressor stalls 
about one minute after takeoff. Neither power re- 
duction nor shift to MANUAL fuel control did any 
good. The pilot ejected safely at 400 feet, 150 knots, 
The aircraft was a strike. 

Investigators found severe heat damage to the 
compressor section. The cause was undetermined but @ 
it is strongly suspected that long periods of minor J 
overtemperature operation caused gradual turbine | 
IGV deformation and in turn, compressor stalls. 


Stalls had occurred during approach on two pre- 
vious flights but had not been written up on the ce 


yellow sheets. 


e Check EGT circuit insulation for possible shorts 
between the circuit and aircraft ground. 

e Check EGT circuit insulation for possible shorts 
between. leads. 

e Check cockpit EGT indicator for accuracy. 

e Check engine thermocouple and parallel harness 
on the engine with the engine removed from the air- 
craft. 

e Check engine RPM and accuracy of the cockpit 
tachometer during engine run. 

e Establish the proper EGT-RPM relationship dur- 
ing engine trimming. 

e Check fire detector, overheat detector and wing 
anti-ice systems. 

¢ Check continuous wire fire warning systems. 

With the H-model Automatic Jetcal, the tests also 
should include: 

e Checking accuracy of engine pressure indicating 
system. 

¢ Monitoring engine pressure during trimming. 

e Automatic monitoring of engine RPM and EGT 
during trimming. 

e Testing EGT spread during trimming. 

The results of EGT system tests with Jetcal are 
guaranteed accurate to within 4°C at engine test 
temperatures. The results of engine speed tests are 
guaranteed accurate to within 0.1 percent. 

Close tolerance control of the heat-stress factors 
is critical because an overtemperature of a few de- 
grees, held briefly, can reduce the life of vital engine 
parts such as turbine blades by as much as 50 per- 
cent. It takes only a tiny error in engine trimming 
to cause such damage. The Handbook of Mainten- 


ance Instructions for J-33 engines, for instance, 
reports that an error of 1 percent RPM engine 
speed produces an error of approximately 20°C 
in EGT. 

Not only will careful maintenance with the Jet- 
cal make the aircraft safer for the pilot, it also can 
result in improved performance and greater fuel 
economy and sharply reduce the number of premature 
removals for overhaul and repair. This adds up to 
a substantial dollar-and-cents savings in operating 
costs and in lost time, labor and parts. 

One example of improved performance is the re- 
sult of a test involving three jet fighter squadrons. 
Two squadrons using the Jetcal in maintenance pro- 
cedures recorded increased speeds over the third 
squadron using the same power setting but maintain- 
ing without the Jetcal. 

A report from the Navy’s Blue Angel pilots il- 
lustrates the savings in fuel economy possible with 
the Jetcal. After maintenance with the Jetcal, the 
Blue Angel pilots reported fuel consumption was 
down an average of 150 lbs for each aircraft on 
each flight. 

The importance of controlling and accurately meas- 
uring EGT and RPM can be seen in the number of 
engine failures and premature removals caused by 
excessive heat and stress. Proper engine trimming 
with the Jetcal permits the engine to operate within 
the established safe limits. Proper testing and calibra- 
tion of indicating systems with the Jetcal provides 
the pilot assurance that the engine is operating within 
the limits or, if not, a reliable warning and a chance 
to get out before the engine disintegrates. 

—Courtesy Howell Instruments, Inc. 
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Compressed Air/Gas Hazards 


COMPRESSED air and other gases are put® 
myriad uses . . . in exotic experimental application: 
. . . to test instrumentation . . . to power pneumafie 
tools and machines . . . to recharge portable breathiig 
equipment tanks . . . tires . . . 

While a good servant in countless ways, pressurigé 
air or gas is dangerous when misused, It can maigj 
or kill . . . and do it with violence equal to the forg 
it exerts to decompress. 

e A strong enough blast of air or gas from a how 
can dislodge an eye from its socket, rupture an ea 

drum, induce hemorrhage. 
e An air jet from 100 psi line released throughs 
"1, 1/8” diameter or smaller opening at skin surfag 
. : can make entry through a cut or sore and inflate 
HAZARD—Cleaning parts held in the hand. the flesh . . . even cause air embolism (bubble) 
in the bloodstream. 

e A highly compressed gas stream needling 
through a very small opening in contact with i 
skin can pierce it, permeate the flesh in depth, aml 
cause tissues to inflate with excruciating pain d 
to expansion of the gas. ' 

e A stream of air from a hose under 40 psi pressuit 
can drive metal chips at speeds making them ré— 
missile threats to eyes and face. 

Don’t be one who accepts such injury potentials # 
principle . . . but underestimates them in practieg 

Never allow compressed air or gas to contact @ 
enter anyone’s body . . . or to drive particles @ 
an injury-bound flight to human targets. 
—Argonne National Laboratom 


HAZARD—Disconnecting a tool or coupling wi 
line pressure on (or while residual pressure exists}é 


HAZARD—Blowing chips and dirt at risk to oneself 


and others. 
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COMMENTS ON 


Winter 
Maintenance 


EACH winter numerous aircraft service experience 
reports indicate the operation of aircraft in wet and 
cold weather is both hazardous and costly, if good 
winter preventive maintenance practices are dis- 
regarded. In many instances attention to a few com- 
mon maintenance items such as the following would 
have eliminated the cause of many operational prob- 
lems that later occurred in flight. 

Of utmost importance is the cabin air heating 
systems and the dangers associated with any form of 
system leakage that would allow carbon monoxide 
to enter the area occupied by the crew and pas- 
sengers. It is a good practice to supplement cabin 
heating system inspections with periodic carbon 
monoxide detection tests, especially in those cases 
where visual inspections are infrequent. Carbon mon- 
oxide tests are reliable and may be accomplished 
quickly without any disassembly operations. Such 
tests, however, are not conclusive, as the state of 
preservation and actual condition of the component 
parts of any heating system can only be determined 
by visual inspection. 

Another item often overlooked is water accumula- 
fing in the various component parts and systems of 
an aircraft. The expansion that takes place when 
Pwater freezes may cause considerable damage to the 
internal structure of wings, control surfaces, fuse- 
lage bulkhead areas . . . A small amount of water, 
frozen, can prevent proper operation of fuel pumps, 
selector valves, and carburetors. Further, only small 
quantities of water accumulating in such places as 
control surfaces may create a condition of static 


NOTES AND 


MAINTENANCE 


unbalance that would seriously impair the operational 
control of the aircraft in flight. For these reasons it 
is always a good practice to check drain holes in 
wings, stabilizers, flight control surfaces, fuselages, 
and air scoops to make sure they are unobstructed 
and capable of serving their intended purpose. Sys- 
tems should be checked for the presence of water, in 
accordance with the appropriate maintenance man- 
uals. 

The third item responsible for many problems, if 
neglected, is the landing gear of aircraft operating 
from surfaces covered with mud, snow, and slush 
building up between the tires and streamline covers, 
then freezing into a solid mass. On retractable-gear 
aircraft, the integrity of shields, boots, and curtains 
used to protect actuating devices, switches, . . . must 
be maintained. In addition, retraction mechanism 
lubrication, in accordance with the maintenance 
manual, cannot be overstressed. 

The fourth and probably the key item in many 
ways is the powerplant and the importance of operat- 
ing it in strict accordance with the engine manual. 
Some aircraft use winterizing kits to maintain desired 
engine operating temperatures and to prevent vapor 
vent lines from freezing. Any questions regarding 
the utilization of such kits should be directed to the 
appropriate handbook. In winter the importance of 
engine temperatures, i.e., cylinder head, oil, and 
carburetor air heat, cannot be overemphasized. At- 
tention to such details as warming up the engine 
before takeoff and allowing the engine to cool down 
prior to shutting it pays dividends in many ways, 
especially at overhaul time. Good practices in this 
item would also include a check of the carburetor 
air heat system and the degree of heat rise available. 
At the same time, the engine idle RPM and mixture, 
with and without carburetor air heat, should be 
checked. Many forced landings could have been 
avoided if this one check had been made beforehand. 
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Misrouted Elevator Cable on an A-4 


AN A-4 tail section was pulled because of a fuel 
leak in the wing. The wing was patched on Friday 
and the aircraft was ready for reassembly Saturday. 
Because the aircraft was urgently needed for accom- 
plishment of work over the weekend, the duty section 
was given the task of putting the A-4 together again. 
After a Quality Control inspection and preflight the 
aircraft climbed into the blue on a test hop. The 
pilot noted the elevator control seemed stiffer than 
usual and the breakout force appeared above normal 
hut not excessive. Two hops later the same pilot 
decided to gripe it. Night check Airframes Shop 
found the elevator routed as in Figures 2, 3, and 
1. Airframes mechanics pulled the cable off the sta- 
tionary bracket which holds an electrical coaxial 
cable and signed off the work order as: “Found eleva- 
tor cable rubbing on micarta block, rerouted elevator 
cable.” 

The pilot noted the worked-off gripe and decided 
to find out exactly what the problem had been. At 
that time the pilot decided to get some pictures of 
how the cable had been misrouted and show them to 
a few people, namely the maintenance officer, the 
maintenance control officer and his chief, the quality 
control officer and his chief, the airframes shop chief, 
and the man who had connected the control cables 
over the weekend. It proved revealing to all. 


Fig. 2 Arrows show mis-routed cables. 


Fig. 4 Arrows spots other location of chaffing. 


Who goofed? Well, here is my list: First, the men 
who removed the tail goofed by not putting blocks on 
the control cables to prevent slack. Second, the duty 
section goofed by reconnecting the cables without § thi 
checking for proper routing or proper tension on the 


Fig. 3 Arrow indicates one point of rubbing. 


Next, the QC inspector didn’t “inspect” very ef- § en; 
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fectively. Then, the way the gripe was worked-off, 
the only persons who would have known about the 
misrouted cable were two night check mechanics. 
Again QC didn’t catch it when it was worked off. 
The next A-4 tail pull could have very easily netted 
the same result. This particular A-4 has been, and is 
being used in many high angle dives and weapon 
releases. Ohhh, what a nice thought—a broken or 
binding elevator cable during a 75-degree dive!— 
ANYMOUSE (AND PILOT OF THIS AIRCRAFT) 

Again, real Quality Control is more than an in- 
spector’s stamp—need we say meare?—Headmouse 


GSE Care 

ALTHOUGH there is still a severe lack of ground 
support equipment, let’s take care of what we have. 
It was noted that in the past there have been two 
minor incidents due to bad casters and poor brakes 
on test stands. Report all discrepancies on our GSE 
and therefore keep what we have in the correct con- 
dition. 

It was noted that there were three minor failures 
on the high pressure oxygen equipment which had 
not been reported to the AME Department during a 
weekend operation. The word should be gotten out 
to all weekenders concerned that minor failures can 
become major failures. 


—NARTU Andrews Enlisted Safety Committee 


LOX Trailer Towing 


THE practice of towing LOX trailers with diesel 
powered industrial flatbed vehicles should be avoided. 
Repeated use causes a build-up of oil film on the 
LOX trailer from diesel exhaust producing a poten- 
tially hazardous situation. The exhaust pipe of any 
vehicle used for this purpose should be routed to 
the side instead of the rear. 


—2nd MAW 


PIFOD 

. OVER the years we’ve harped on MIFOD (me- 
chanic induced foreign object damage) which con- 

e men § tinues to take a huge toll in prematurely removed 

ks on @ jet engines. It appears a reminder that PIFOD (pilot- 

+ duty § induced foreign object damage) is also in order. Take 

ithout § this case for instance: 

m the § Following night FMLP the A-4E was taxied into 
fuel pits and fuel servicing was commenced with 

ry ef @ engines turning. The pilot leaned out of the cockpit 
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to signal that the drop tanks were not filling. At 
this time his oxygen mask cover came off the mask 
and was ingested into the engine. Damage to the first 
stage compressor necessitated an engine change. 


Tool Account 

A RATTAIL file ingested by the port engine of 
an RA-5C during a pretakeoff acceleration check 
caused severe compressor stall and extensive FOD. 

The file had been left in the inlet ramp area dur- 
ing repair of the intake top deck skin. Although the 
ramp area was inspected and vacuumed following re- 
pair, an accurate tool count was apparently neglected. 

This type of mishap reemphasizes the necessity 
for a properly supervised and accurate tool count fol- 
lowing any maintenance. 


Lost and Found 

DURING periodic maintenance of an F-4B air- 
craft, a 114” common screwdriver was found under 
plate 24R. This plate is located directly beneath one 
of the stabilator bellcranks. The markings on the 
screwdriver were clearly visible, “O & R.” 

Inverted flight, rough weather, or recovery from 
a dive could be extremely hazardous with this con- 
dition existing. More thorough quality control could 
have prevented this accident waiting to happen. 


—L. E. Thompson AMH3, VF-161 


Stuck Throttle—A-4E 

ANOTHER cause for stuck throttles has been re- 
ported by the safety officer of an A-4E squadron. 
This situation is one that was not covered in the 
“Stuck Throttles” feature published in the September 
1965 issue. Operators who may be deployed to 
Southeast Asia take note. 

These aircraft are normally configured with a 400- 
gallon centerline tank. This configuration requires 
the removal of the aft end of the T-harness cable from 
the passage leading from the engine bay to the 
centerline pylon, to install the air trumpet leading to 
the centerline tank. The loose end of the T-harness 
cable is secured by means of adel clamps located in 
the engine bay. Because of repeated heavy weight cata- 
pult shots and carrier landings these clamps work 
loose allowing the T-cable to swing about in the 
engine bay. 

On three occasions this cable has lodged beneath 
the throttle linkage preventing full throttle application 
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or reduction, depending on whether the cable has 
lodged in front or aft of the linkage. This problem 
has been solved by removing the T-harness from all 
aircraft with centerline tanks, but this action in- 
creases the time considerably to shift from conven- 
tional to nuclear configurationContributed by R. 
W. Hamon, V A-164 


Pitot Heaters 

AN INSTANCE was reported whereby in the 
course of ground maintenance external electrical 
power was applied to an S-2F. The pitot heater had 
been left ON and the pitot head cover had not been 
removed. The cover was burned as a result. 

It is recommended that: 

e Pilots be rebriefed to use all check-off lists re- 
gularly, and 

e That maintenance personnel use the pre-start 


check-off list prior to applying external power. 
—NARTU Norfolk 


Classes of Fire 

For purposes of extinguishment, fires are classified 
as follows: 

e Class A—Fire in ordinary combustible mate- 
rials such as wood, cloth, excelsior, rubbish, 
where the quenching and cooling effects of water 
are essential. 

Use water, antifreeze or foam. 

e Class B—Fire in flammable liquids such as 
oils, gasoline, paints, cooking fats, . . . where a 
blanketing or smothering effect is essential. 

Use Dry Chemical, Carbon Dioxide or foam. 

e Class C—Fire in live electrical equipment such 
as motors, switches, appliances, . . . where the ex- 
tinguishing substance must be nonconductive to 
prevent electrical shock to the user. 

Use only Dry Chemical or Carbon Dioxide. 

e Class D—Fires involving finely divided forms 
of metals, such as chips, turnings, shavings, from 
magnesium, titanium, zinconium, . . . require speci- 
ally designed extinguishing agents to provide a 
smothering blanket. 

Use special dry powder extinguishants, applied by 
pressurized extinguisher or by scoop or hand shovel 
from drum or pail. 
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A portable light discovered in A-3 during PAR. The paper 
connector had been filed to a sharp point which was pus 
through a hot wire in the ADU compartment at approxim 
Station 260. The more conventional connector was grounded 
an adel clamp nearby. The fact that the light was not suppea 
in any manner invited an enlargement of the p 
breaking of the hot wire. It appeared especially honed be 
cause of the proximity of the utility s — hydraulic reservel 
and numerous hydraulic fittings and va to fuel any fire 
might result from an electrical short. 
—LT E. C. Foerster, ComFAirAlameda PAR Liaison Offim 


of fuel are suitable for use in the E7488 auxiliagy 
power unit for the A-5. As specified in the Operatigg 
and Service Manual, NavWep 19-45B-10, auti 
motive fuel mixed with outboard engine oil J 
recommended. 

Although the effects of using 115/145 avgas art 
not definitely known, it is suspected that a higher @& 
mix would be required. Consequently, a more rapil 
carbon buildup would result. Because carbon builf 
up has a tendency to reduce power output, the 
of 115/145 fuel is not recommended except 
extreme emergencies. 

The note on page five of NavWeps 19-45B-10 raga 
ferring to the use of 115/145 fuel will be deleteg 
at the next authorized revision to the manual. 


—NAA Service News July 196 


EXPERIENCE ISN’T THE BEST TEACHER IF YOU CAN’T USE IT AGAIN. 
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A QUESTION was recently posed as to what types 


Sonar Hoist hydraulic lines system 
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SH-3A Murphy 

FOLLOWING repair of a cracked fuselage stringer 
in the overhead of an SH-3A at station 290, hydraulic 
pressure and return lines were cross-connected upon 
reinstallation. 

The hydraulic lines were part of the sonar hoist 
system. When operation of the hoist was attempted, 
pressure of 3000 psi being applied to the return 
side of the system caused shearing of the machine 
screws securing the AN/AQS-10 pilot cap assembly, 
in turn, causing severe hydraulic fluid leakage. 

Identical fittings and lines (see drawing) booby- 
trapped the mechanic into falling victim of Murphy’s 
Law. Although MilSpecs prohibit such designs in 
future aircraft, it appears that our best bet now is 
to tag the lines before disconnecting them—this com- 
mon sense practice can save a lot of unnecessary 
work. 


—Contributed by NATSF 


* If an aircraft part can be installed incorrectly, someone will install it that way! 
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Want your safety suggestion read b 
quarter of a million people in naval aviation? 
Send your constructive suggestions to APPROACH. 


Stuck Throttle 


NAS Lemoore—The September ap- 
PROACH had an outstanding article 
on the hazards of stuck throttle. Let 
me add a personal experience to it. 

While shooting a practice night tacan 
PAR approach in VFR conditions in an 
A-4E, I stuck my pencil underneath my 
G-suit near the left knee. Since I 
was nearing the glide slope, I figured 
that I wouldn’t be copying clearances 
any more, The GCA was to be followed 
by a touch-and-go landing. 

Touchdown was normal so I retracted 
the speedbrakes and pushed the throttle 
full forward. At lift-off speed I rotated 
and started to climb. The aircraft felt 
sluggish. A quick check of the RPM 
indicated that I didn’t have nearly 
full power. Engine failure???!! 

Since there was still plenty of run- 
way left, I chopped power and dropped 
the hook. I couldn’t locate the arresting 
gear, so was utilizing hard braking 
action. When the plane went over the 
deck pendant the port tire blew. En- 
gagement was below 80 kts. After ar- 
restment I secured the engine, thinking 
that something was wrong with it. 

Early next morning I went out to 
inspect the aircraft for damage. Upon 
looking in the cockpit I saw my pencil 
stuck in the throttle slot. Do you 
suppose?? Yep, inspection and a test 
hop proved that the pencil was the 
cause of my power failure since it 
prevented the throttle from going all 
the way forward in the quadrant. 

The susceptibility of jamming 
innards of a throttle quadrant has 
been vividly illustrated to me. I re- 
ligiously avoid sticking a pencil under 
the G-suit. Also I preflight the cock- 
pit throttle quadrant to make sure 
something hasn’t been left there by 
others. 

ATTACK MOUSE 

e Amen! 


nearly a 


Helo Stuck Throttle 

Alexandria, Virginia—Seldom is the 
ink dry on a categorical statement that 
something cannot be done before some- 
one writes in to tell of doing it. 

The statement I take exception to 
in the article is to the effect that 
the pilot alone cannot successfully cut 
the mixture and simultaneously lower 
the collective during a full power ciimb 


APPROACH welcomes letters from 
its readers. All letters should be 
signed though names will be withheld 
on request. Address: APPROACH 
Editor, U. S$. Naval Aviation Safety 
Center, NAS Norfolk, Va. Views ex- 
pressed are those of the writers and 
do not imply endorsement by the 


U. S. Naval Aviation Safety Center. 
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caused by a stuck throttle in an HM 

While in VU-8 during 1962 I was 
a flight in an H-34 without a copile 
when I lost throttle control. I headed 
toward the airfield as the engine slow) 
(that helped, but was not vital) went to 
full power. When over the field, I put 
my left knee on the collective and 
pushed it down (the friction lock wa 
loosened first) as I cut the mixture with 
my left hand. Since I had about 70 kis 
IAS the yaw was not too severe and 
easily controllable until I got both feet 
back on the rudders. The landing wa 
uneventful. 

Another method would have been t 
cut the mixture with my right hand 
(with stick trim you can get back to 
the stick before ASE goes off and the 
aircraft goes out of control) while 
lowering the collective with my lef 
hand. If you have about 70 kts IAS the 
transition from full climb to autorote 
tion will be fairly smooth without mov 
cyclic stick. 

short, the pilot alone can do both 
SHIRLEY W. HOLT, 

@ Can’t argue with success. It 

can be done. 


S-2D Change 

FPO, New York—Our S-2D aircraft 
are returning from PAR, NAS Per 
sacola with Aircraft Service Change 366 
installed (Mk-5A blower installation in 
seat). To date we are unable to locate 
the required hoses and fittings neces 
sary to connect the Mk-5A suit to this 
assembly. Request any information you 
may have on the location/availability of 
these parts (Ref: Clothing and Survival 
Equipment Bulletin No. 10): 

1. Ventilation air nozzle 7/8 inch 

RM 8475-065-4811-LF50 
2. Quick-disconnect, ventilation ait 
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RM 8475-065-4812-LF50 
3. Connector assembly male, 
control and quick-disconnect MS 
4. Hose (bulk length 721 inches) 


a) 5/8 inch ID RM 4720-781- 
4703-LA20 

b) 7/8 inch ID RM 4720-045- 
8090-LA20 


R. L. WEIDT, LTJCG 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT OFFICER 


e Aviation Supply Office in 
Philadelphia says that the ventila- 
tion air nozzle, quick-disconnect, 
and hose in the two sizes you speci- 
fied are in plentiful supply. We 
suggest you raise your priority on 
your requisition for these items. 
According to ASO, the part num- 
ber for your item 3, connector as- 
sembly male, flow control and 
quick-disconnect should be 744; 
manufacturer’s code 97375. You can 
put through a request to purchase 
this item locally from the Airlock 
onl Milford, Conn., price $6.20 
each. 


SEEK Fix 


Norfolk, Va—After a considerable 
number of complaints from S-2 pilots 
and aircrewmen because the new SEEK- 
1 personal survival kits shortened the 
life of flight suits by wearing holes in 
the pockets and banged interminably 
against shins or thighs when walking, 
depending on the pockets utilized, 
NARTU Norfolk devised a fix. The 
cases are manufactured by the Para- 
chute Loft personnel from inexpensive 
canvas and the pilots and aircrewmen 
provide their own belts, 

When positioned as illustrated, the 
SEEK-1 Kits do not interfere with the 
parachute harness and are not notice- 


able as a factor to the wearer’s personal 
comfort. 
HARRY L, SHEPPARD, JR., CDR 
ASO, NARTU NORVA 
e Looks good to us. We pass it 
along. 


Yoke Flashlight Attachment 


FPO San Francisco—Enclosed is a 
photo of a yoke flashlight attachment 
for the P-3A. It can provide illumina- 
tion of the turn and bank in the event 
of complete electrical failure. Might 
come in very handy on a suddenly dark 
night. 

BILL R. BROYLES, LT, VP-28 

e You’re right! Thank you. 
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Safety Shoes 

FPO, San Francisco—In the March 
1964 APPROACH (page 22) there was 
a discussion concerning steel-toed safe- 
ty shoes for flight and hangar deck 
personnel. It was indicated that Bu- 
Weps would investigate available shoes 
and reach some conclusion as to 
which shoe is best. Our local supply 
has two steel-toed shoes in stock. FSN 
8430-753-5635, has nonspark soles but 
these soles appear unsuitable for a 
slippery flight deck. FSN 8430-266-2804, 
is also steel-toed and the sole ap- 
pears somewhat better. Some squad- 
rons have obtained the 8430-753-5635 
types and had flight deck soles put on 
by the ship. 

Has BuWeps made any recommenda- 
tion as to the best shoe for wear in foot 
hazard areas? Also, why isn’t there a 
steel-toed safety shoe manufactured with 
an integral flight deck sole instead of 
squadrons having to have the ship put 
on the soles? 

Two men sustained foot injuries in the 
last month due to dropping tow bars 
while working in the line area while 
shorebased. I firmly believe that in ad- 
dition to flight and hangar deck per- 
sonnel, squadron maintenance personnel 
such as plane captains, troubleshooters, 
mechanics who face a hazard of foot 
injuries should be equipped with steel- 
toed safety shoes with non-slip soles. 

E. P. LUND, LCDR 
ASO, VF-142 


e BuWeps has advised that a 
new specification for sole and heel 
is being drawn up to specify 
an all-purpose Navy sole and heel 
for steel-toed safety shoes. Fleet 
evaluation is now being conducted. 
Until such time as the new, im- 
proved shoe is available military 
specification MIL-S-41821 (FSN 9- 
D-8430-753-5635 through 5757) 
shoe with composition sole should 
be used. 


“An old pilot is 
one who remembers 
when radioactivity 


was mostly static.” 
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Our product is safety, our process is education ana 
our profit is measured in the preservation of lives 
and equipment and increased mission readiness. 
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The Man Behind The Flight 
hile performing our mission we must recognize 
the importance, responsibility and the efforts of 
those men who provide quality workmanship in sup- 
port of the flight phase. Although not actively engaged 
in briefings and instructing, their outstanding per- 


formance of duty is our continuing requirement. 
These men, from the sweepers preventing FOD, to 
the check crews, to the quality control supervisors, 
hold the safe and efficient completion of our job in 
the palms of their hands. 

It has always been necessary to train and qualify 
our men for proficient performance in their as- 
signed tasks and for their future advancement. Just 
as they require special tools to efficiently accomplish 
a specific task, it is paramount that they be instilled 
with an awareness of their own importance during 
day-by-day routine maintenance. The computer will 
never replace our dedicated professional enlisted 
men. Their inputs to the aircraft maintenance system 
are a large factor in the safe performance of air- 
craft in flight. 

If the men behind the flight will continue to 
provide that little bit of extra care while preparing 
for and performing their work, our readiness will 
be enhanced and our aircraft accident rate will be 
reduced. 


—CNAVanTRA Flight Safety Bulletin 
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I] Anymouse report 
] anonymous report helps prevent many accidents, 
improve safety procedures and increase combat readiness 
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